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which comparatively few persons caro to Burmoont. 
In these volumes all these facts are gathered together 
and presented in as readable a form as is compatible 
with accuracy and a freedom from superficiality ; and* 
though they do not lay claim to being a technical 
guide to each industry, the names of the contributors 
are a sufficient guarantee that they are a reliable and 
standard work of reference. Great stress is laid on 
the progressive developments of the manufactures, and 
the various applications to them of the collateral arts 
and sciences ; the history of each is truly given, while 
present processus and recent inventions ore succinctly 
described. 
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Salt, one of the most important of British minerals, 
is known chemically as chluridn of si»Vmm, its two con- 
stituents being united in the proportion of thirty-sis 
parts by weight of chlorine to twenty-four of the metal 
of sodium. If a piece of the latter be heated and 
plunged into a bottle containing chlorine, it burns 
vividly, unites with the chlorine in the above-men- 
tioned proportions, and forms chloride of sodium, 
which may be made artificially by adding muriatic 
acid. Salt crystallizes in colourless transparent cubes, 
which are anhydrous, sol u bio in about three parts of 
cold water, and scarcely more soluble in boiling water. 
A saturated solution has a specific gravity of 1-205, 
the specific gravity of the salt being 2 '125. It is 
inodorous, insoluble in pure alcohol, and has a purely 
saline taste, nnmiiigkil with bitterness, unless chloride 
of magnesium be present in it. At a red heat, it fuses, 
and becomes converted into a transparent brittle mass. 
The well-known crepitation which occurs when salt 
is thrown on the fire or otherwise strongly haaiftA., 
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results from the sudden expansion of water, 
cully entangled among its particles. 

Not more tlum twenty-five years ago, a learned (I) 
doctor published au elaborate treatise, to prove that 
salt was the " forbidden fruit," through eating which 
our first parents fell, and has ever since been the cause 
of all our diseases and ills, though only a fanatic 
would deny that Milt serves sumo important and essen- 
tial usee in the animal economy. The desire for salt 
eeems an instinct implanted in the animal creation, 
and thoro is a natural craving for it, when it doss 
not exist in sufficient quantity in food. Animals will 
travel long distances aud bravo great dangers to got 
at saline earths, called salt-licks ; horses and cows 
are most healthy, when provided with lumps of rock- 
salt in their mangers or pastures ; and even bees wifl 
sip a solution of salt with avidity. Men will barter 
gold for it iu countrios whoro it is scarce, and for it 
husbands will sell their wives, and parents their chil- 
dren. In some districts of Africa, salt is for more 
expensive than the purest white sugar in Europe, a,njj 
■ children will suck a lump of it in preference to sweet* 
meats. But the existence of a greater or less appetite 
for salt in all individuals shows, that this substance 
serves more important functions than that of merely 
gratifying the palato. Salt being a large constituent 
of the human body, and forming about half the total 
weight of the saline matters of the blood, the constant 
loss of it by the secretions, the bile, aud even tears, 
requires to be made up by the employment of chloride 
of sodium as a condiment. The free hydrochloric 
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found in the stomach, and which forms an essential 
constituent of the gastric juice, is obviously derived 
from the salt taken with our food ; and the soda of the 
blood and in some of the secretions is doubtless ob- 
tained from tho decomposition in the system of common 
salt, which is the only mineral food of man, and the 
only saline condiment essential to health. The motto 
" Sal est Solus " beneath the trade mark of Mr. H. E. 
Falk, one of the largest salt proprietors in Cheshire, 
says nothing but the truth. 

Salt is widely distributed throughout the world. 
The most extensive and productive deposits of rock- 
salt in Europe are those of Boehnia and Wielieza, in 
Galieia. Numerous other deposits are found along 
each side of the groat Carpathian range, and may be 
said to extend with greater or less intervals from 
Moldavia to Suabia, compre bending the salt-mines of 
"Wallaehia, Transylvania, Galieia, Upper Hungary, 
Upper Austria, Styria, Salzberg, and of Tyrol. The 
celebrated mines of Wielieza, in Galieia, owned by 
the Austrian Government, are tho most beautiful, as 
well as the most extensive, in the world, and have been 
worked for more than 600 years, A large doposit of 
rock-salt occurs at Cardoua, in the province of Cata- 
lonia, in Spain, and as it assumes the form of a rock 
mountain, it ia worked as an open quarry. Rock-salt 
is found in some parts of Russia, especially in the 
parched and undulating steppes of the Kirghis in 
the south. In the steppes, also, of Asiatic Russia, 
lakes of salt water are numerous, Lake Inder alone 
containing such an abundant supply of «a.V\. cl 'Sqk. 
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first quality, that it would suffice fur the consumption 
of all the Rnsaias, if the difficulties attending the 
carriage were not almost insurmountable. But of all 
tin- countries in Asia, Persia is the most abundantly 
supplied. All the lakes are salt, and every consider- 
able collection of water is impregnated with it. Salt- 
mines also are found in different parts, and salt-deserts 
are a striking feature of Persian scenery. There are 
salt-mines in Morocco, but the product is of a red 
colour, very strong and coarse. The lakes of Barbary 
are almost all as salt as the sea, and in the coarse of 
the summer many dry up entirely, leaving the mineral 
incrustod on their beds ; and near the lake of Marks, 
in the Algerine territory, is a mountain composed 
entirely of salt. Salt-water lakes abound also in 
Southern Africa. In the United States, numerous 
springs indicate large deposits of rock-salt, which is 
also found in various ports of the southern continent 
of America. 

The manufacture of salt in the United Kingdom is 
a very important industry, though tho salt-producing 
area is comparatively small, and mainly confined to 
two districts, in Cheshire and Worcestershire. Salt 
was produced from the brine-springs in these districts 
at a very early period of our history, and it would 
seem that all places where such springs or brine-pita 
existed, were culled by the name of With, a termination 
that still distinguishes most of the salt towns at the 
prosent time. Tho name Droitwich, it seems, was 
originally With, and it is supposed that the prefix 
Droit was given to dosignate a certain legal or allowed 



brine-pit. Soma of the earliest records of the brine- 
springs relate to those of Droitwich. It appears that 
n the year 816, Kenulpb, King of tho Mercians, gave 
Hamilton and ten houses in Wich, with salt-furnaces, 
to the church of Worcester; and about 906, Edwy, 
King of England, endowed the same church with 
Fepatone and fiyo salt-furnaces, or scales. William 
the Conqueror caused an inquiry to be made into the 
names of the several places, and by whom they had been 
held in the time of Edward the Confessor, and found 
the Wiehes and salt^houses then in operation recorded. 
Henry III. caused the brine-springs to be destroyed, 
to prevent the Welsh, with whom he was at war, from 
getting supplies of salt. Later on there were 216 salt- 
houses at Nantwich. In 1671 it appears that at 
Winsford two salt-works were in operation, and in 1808 
Dr. Holland described the brine-springs of Cheshire. 
In Staffordshire, at Shirley wich and Weston-npon- 
Tront, brine has been used from early times, as also 
in Somersetshire, Westmoreland, Durham, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire ; but tlieso latter were either weak, like 
those occasionally met with in coal-mines, or wore 
situated where fuel was scarce, so that thoy have not 
been much noticed. In Ireland, at the west side of 
Eden, near Carrickfergus, there is an old bolo where 
water enters, which is called the " salt-hole," but how 
it got that name, or whether there has been any ancient 
working of brine, appears to be unknown. Cheshire ia 
now tho great seat of tho salt trade, but the salt district 
in that county is confined to the basin of the river 
Weaver, and chiefly to the locality between Winsford 
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Bridge and Winnington, though in the valley of the 

Whcelonk, a tributary of the Weaver, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saudbuch and Midillowich, it is also niano- 
factured. 

Salt is obtained either in a solid state from 22o«r- 
sail mines, or from the evaporation of the water 
from the brine-pita or springs ; and though the latter 
have been worked from the earliest periods in the 
history of this country, part of tlio pay of the lioman 
soldiers being in salt, giving rise to the word nalarium, 
" salary," the deposits of fossil or rock salt were not 
discovered till the year 1G70, when in tie process 
of searching for coal in Marbnry, abont a mile to the 
north of Northwieh, a stratum of rock-salt was hit upon, 
abont 30 yards thick and about 34 yards below the gap- 
face of the ground. In 177!J rock-suit was discovered 
near Lawton in three strata, with beds of indurated 
clay between them, the lowest stratum producing die 
purest salt. In 1781 the owners of the Mart-ton. Mine 
at Northwieh instituted lower sinkings, which resulted 
in what is now known as tho " bottom of the bed ! of 
rock-salt. Tho old shaft by which the bottom bed was 
thus proved still remains, and the workings that were 
made from it in the bottom bed still form a port of 
the present Marston Mine ; hut tho work in the bottom 
mine has long been carried on by shafts sunk direst 
from the surface. Tho depth to the floor of tbe 
bottom bed is 110 yards at Northwieh, and at Wins- 
ford, a few miles distant, 151) yards. The two beds of 
rock-salt in tbo Marston Mine are each from 28 to 30 
yards in thickness. Further explorations show that 
more rock-salt lieB below what is called the bottom 
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bed, but it is in thin strata and irregular spheroidal 
masses or lumps, none of which have yet been worked. 
In Worcestershire some of the 1 nine-]) its at Droit wich 
have pierced rock-salt, and at Stoke Prior, in the year 
1829, a rock-salt pit was sun!; ami partially worked. 
In Ireland rock-salt was discovered at Duncrue, near 
Carrickfergus, in 1851, and worked since that time. 
In Yorkshire also, in the year 1863, at Middlesbrough 
on Tees, rock-salt was found in a bore-hole that was 
being put down for fresh water, at a depth of 431 
yards. The sites of most, if not the whole, of the old 
rock-salt pits appear to he known, and about forty old 
workings are now closed. The rock-salt pits now 
open in the United Kingdom are about twenty-five, of 
which seven are at Marston and sis at Winsford. It 
is evident that rock-salt was formed in remote ages 
by saline deposits from the tides, which left salt water 
to be evaporated ; und so thoroughly free from all 
moisture have these deposits become, that chemical 
analysis proves that there is absolutely no water at 
all contained in them, while one or two parts out of 
every hundred are found iu the driest salt made from 

A winning, as it is called, for working Rock-salt as 
now sunk, consists of two shafts, placed from 10 to 15 
yards apart, with another for pumping the surface 
water, which is sunk only as deep as the wafer pene- 
trates. A few of the winding shafts are mado wide 
enough for two ropes, and are fitted with conductors; 
but most of them, at the part which is cased to keep 
back the fresh water and brine, are only about 3^ feet 
in diameter, and as tho brackets ustA bn 4xWvs.« J , wS&. 
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are nearly ns wide, they rnb against the sides. 0» 
of the earliest precautious found requisite in the rock- 
salt shafts, and afterwards in brine-shafts when that 
camo to bo sunk through rock-salt, was the necessity 
for protecting the rock-Bait at the sides from being 
dissolved by fresh water. Consequently, all shafts 
going from the surface into rock-salt aro t arreted or 
roofed over to keep out rain and snow, and are care- 
fully cased down to a solid foundation, below where 
surface water penetrates into the ground. In olden 
times the casing seems to have been made of wood, 
but recently this has boon substituted by iron. Cast- 
iron tubing for the shaft casing was introduced into 
the rock-salt mines of Northwich by Mr. Arthur 
Anderson, senior, about the year 1845. The con- 
struction of it is similar to what had long been need 
in colliery shafts, when it was originally east in com- 
plete cylinders, instead of segments, as introduced by 
the late Mr, John Buddie. These improved cylinders 
were at first made plain at the top, and left rough as 
they were cast, but now they have a ledge at the back 
to keep the column straight, anil the faces are turned 
in a lathe to make thera fit well. Wood slips have 
usually been placed between each cylinder to make a 
close joint, but latterly iudiarubber rings, 14 inob 
broad and f inch in thickness, have been substituted, 
and so far they are found to answer well. The space 
behind the cylinders is filled with cement to make 
all as close as possible. It was supposed that what 
the wood casing failed to do, would be effectually 
accomplished by these iron cylinders, and in most 
instances, when they have been properly secured 



through the top bed of rock-salt and properly based 
at the bottom, this has been effected. However, not- 
withstanding the greatest care in putting in the cast- 
ings, fresh water sometimes finds a passage behind 
them, which, if not discovered and speedily stopped, 
soon dissolves the rock-salt, so that the wedging ring 
and cylinders slip and the shaft collapses. In the 
present bottom-bed workings, the height of rock-salt 
varies from 15 to 18 feet in Cheshire, and from 30 to 
40 feet at Carrickfergus. The mode of working the 
mines in both districts is to drive out in the upper 
part about 5 foot 9 inches high, which is called tho 
" roofing," and to follow up with the " benching," 
leaving pillars of rock-salt whore they are requirod. 
In driving the roofing, ft littlo holing and cutting has 
to be done, but as much as possible is blown out with 
powder, after which the roof is dressed off with the 
pick. The benching varies from 9 feet 3 inches to 
12 feet 3 inches in thicknesw in Cheshire, and from 
24 feet 3 inches to 34 feet 3 inches in Ireland, which 
is blown off by a succession of shots in a slanting 
direction from the top to the bottom. 

The greatest number of men down one pair of shafts 
is about eighty, and the quantity of powder used by 
that number is 1 cwt, a day. The drills used for 
drilling the shot-holes are about 8 feet in length, 
pointed at each end, and larger in diameter in the 
middle, for handling, no hammor being used. In 
charging the shot, tho fine rock-salt made in drilling 
the hole is put next the powder, and the coarser 
grained upon that. The Etemmers arc mads «t insa.-, 
and so are (lie prickers, which -woi^D. Vsts « "Cox** 
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-on or 



pounds each. Safety fnso is very seldoi: 
charge is fired by a straw filled with fine powi 
which is lighted up by a piece of candle-wick, 
firing the shots, tho men retire only a few yards, b 
the rock-salt doeB not usually fly far from the s 
and as it will not strike a light cither -with iron 
steel, accidents with powder are much fewer than 
might be supposed. Tho winding is now done entirely 
by steam engines ; and iron tmmroads are used, though 
instead of sleepers, the rails aro often filed to pegs 
let into drill-holes in tho rock-salt. Tho two winding 
shafts aro open to each other in the same chamber at 
the bottom, without any separation for ventilation, ab 
practised in other mines. Tho ventilation, notwith- 
standing tho smallness of the shafts, and the want of 
ventilating power and partitions for sending tho air 
round the workings, is usually good, except for about 
two months in tho hottest part of the summer. At 
that time tho air, it appears, becomes stagnant, and 
it is said that tho miners, when they used to stay in it, 
got headaches, and their clothes siuelled of stale 
powder smoke. This continues until the cold weather 
seta in, when the pits again begin to draw freely, and 
tho bail air, as it comes out, may be inhaled in the 
adjoining Lines. In a general way, the rock-fiolt strata 
are remarkably free from carbonic acid gas, and in 
only one instance at Xurthwich, and another at Meadow 
Bank, Winsford, does lire-damp appear to have been met 
with, and even then in very small quantity. The work- 
men look healthy ; and as a proof of the usual purity 
and coolness of tho air, Lute her V mud will keep good in 
the mine for weeks even in the hottest time in summc*. 
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About 230 miners are employed below ground at 
Northwieh, and 3G at WiiisfViiil. besides some 20 m 
called " ferryers," who assist when rock-salt is being 
sent out. At roost of the mines, women are employed 
on the surface to pick refuse. The system of working 
the mines appears to have varied very little since 1 
beginning, but the size of the pillars and distances 
between them has been a moot point. An old plan, 
dated 1786, is in existenco at Marston, showing tho 
top and bottom workings of tho Marston Mine, as they 
existed at that time. The size of the pillars in the 
top bed is about 6 yards by 4, and in the bottom 
bed (which was then only boing commenced) the shaft 
pillars were set out from 10 to 12 yards in width. 
The workings in the bottom bed at the Marston Mine 
are now the most extensive in. Cheshire. They are in an 
oval form, 040 yards long by 820 broad, extending 
over about 36 statute acres. There are altogether 
131 pillars in the mine. The height of each pillar 
is about 5 yards, and they are of various breadths, 
lengths, and distances apart. Several are 8 or 9 yards 
square and 25 yards apart, which seems scarcely suf- 
ficient, as some of these are cracked at the corners. 
The present ones are 10 yards square, and 25 yards 
apart. The thickness of the strata which they have to 
support from the base to the surface, is about 110 yards. 
At Mr. Dalway's mine, on the dip of the Duncrue Mine, 
at a depth of 205 yards, which at present is the 
deepest mine in the United Kingdom, and where 40 
feet of rock-salt is being worked, the pillars are 12 
yards by 10 at the top, widening to 14 yards hu 
at the bottom. This and Duntsrac "SAJmc w^^*^ 
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new ; and it remains to l>e proved, ln'iw tbe roof 
stand with this height of working ami conseqi 
reduced thickness of rook-salt left for tlie roof, 
greatest distance now to bo seen of tbe roof of 
rock-Bait, bounding without intermediate support, is 
43 yards in Piatt's Hill Mine. The utmost 
which it would stand, will probably depend upon 
thickness and strength of the roof, varying npon 
same principle as with beams. It would appear ■ 
at 110 yards from the surface, with a thickness of 
yards of rock-salt left above the pillars, a width 
yards is found to stand secure, and the proportii 
10 yards by 10, equal to 100 square yards for 
pillar left in each area of 35 yards by 35, equal to 
1225 square yards (being in the proportion of one 
of pillar to every 12£ excavated), is usually found 
enough to stand without crushing. Pillars, 8 yards 
square and 25 apart, being in proportion of only 
about one part left for each 17 parts excavated, have 
been found to stand, where the workings are narrow 
and the roof derives support from tho boundary ribs j 
but for a largo area of workings, this proportion seems 
inadequate. Crushing begins usually by cracks or 
breaks at tbe corners of the pillars. Even in this 
state the salt gcnorally adberos together, but the roof 
" creeps " nearer the floor, and the parts of tho shafts 
which are in rock-salt become smaller in diameter, la 
three mines worked about thirty-five years ago, the 
roof of the bottom bed did not adhere, but foil in. 
When the working of rock-salt in Cheshire bRcame 
extended to the bottom bod, and the top bed was 
discontinued, the pillars m the bottom wo 
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to have boon made without regard to placing them 
under those in the top workings. 

In the jear 1872 the Japanese ambassadors and 
their suite, accompanied by several leading members 
of the Salt Chamber of Commerce, paid a visit to the 
Marston Mine. The occasion was most interesting, 
and tho ambassadors, in a document to which was 
appended their signatures, expressed themselves highly 
ili lighted at what they had Been and learnt. Occa- 
sionally as many as a thousand persons from Man- 
chester and other manufacturing centres make an 
excursion to the salt district of Cheshire and descend 
a mine, thoroughly illuminated for the occasion, long 
" streets " being fitted up with stalls and refreshment 
bars. Music is also plentifully supplied, and as many 
as 400 persona have been known to join in one dance 
in these crystal halls. 

The " pits " from which the Brine is obtained for the 
manufacture of white salt by evaporation are of two 
kinds, namely, tho " springs," which come from the top 
of the rock-salt, or, as it is locally termed, the "rock- 
head," and old rock-salt mines which have become 
inundated, and in which the water is consequently 
saturated. It is quite impossible to obtain any list of 
the ancient brine-pits ever discovered, but of known 
brine-pits now closed there are over seventy, perhaps 
even one hundred, in the United Kingdom. The number 
of those at present worked, including "rock-head" 
brine and old ruck-salt pita, is over fifty. In Camden's 
time, the method of raising the brine was by human 
labour. He says, " At Northwich there is a deeij wad 
ti£a2 brine-pit, with stairs aibont iV,\yg , s\i«JB, , tJafe^ i 
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the people have drawn the water in their leathern 
buckets, tliey ascend half-naked to these troughs 1 
fill thorn, from whence it is conveyed to the i 
houses." Hund-pnmps were afterwards used.iind ii 
situations which admitted of the assistance of a stream 
of water, a water-wheel was employed ; then horse 
power and afterwards windmills wore introduced ; bat 
subsequently steam power siijiem'tlixl u.11 other methods, 
as the demand for salt increased. The pumping is 
dono through shafts, in tho sinking and securing of 
which the precautions requisite are identical to those 
required in the rock-salt pits, and baring bean 
earlier in point of tinio, tho necessities appear to have 
been mot as they arose. It soems that in sinking to 
many of the springs, the supply of brine when cut 
into was so copious, that the sinkers had to escape for 
their lives, Homntiiiti.:* rising up tho shaft amongst the 
brine without any opportunity being afforded of seeing 
what was underneath ; & fact which accounts for the 
lateness of the discovery of the rock-Bait. In those 
sinkings' where it is still unknown at what depth the 
brine is likely to bo met with, there seems to be no 
entiro remedy against those sudden irruptions. But 
in the " proved " districts, it is now observed that before 
reaching the top of the rock-salt, when the rock-head 
brine flows, there is often a bed of hard raarlatone 
called " tho flag," and that for a few feet above it the 
marl is of a granular structure called " horse-beans." 
Tbereforo, when those indications are observed, and 
the brine is expected to bo found at a high pressure, 
tho practice is to case the shaft sides carefully down 
to the flag, to koop the aides secure and nruvent 
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surface water from entering. Tlio flag is tLen either 
blown through with powder, or bored through with 
boring rods. Odc of the best methods of tapping tha 
brine, when under pressure, is to sink the shaft nearly 
as deep as to where the brine is expected, and then to 
case it with iron cylinders, having an iron bottom to 
the lowest, with two holes in it for pipes to be attached. 
From each of these holes a column of pipes of about 
4 inches in di am iter is eructod inside the cylinders, 
cither at the top, or as high as tho brine is expected to 
rise ; the bottom pipe having holes in it to let out the 
brine when it is tapped. Being thus equipped, a set of 
boring rods is let down oach pipe, and the remaining 
strata between the bottom of the cylinders are bored 
through into the brine, which rises up tho bore-hole, 
and passes into tho cylindercd shaft, wherein it rises 
to its lovel, and although the bottom of tho shaft 
may never again bo soeu, tho bore-rods may at any 
time be used through the pipes, oitlior for removing 
obstructions or deepening tho holes. Provision is 
also sometimes made for having a plug or a tap at 
the bottom, so that, if needed, the entry of brine into 
the shaft may bo stopped and the shaft emptied. In 
the brine-shafts, when brine is pumped out of the 
old rock-salt mines and is met with at a much 
higher pressure than in the rock-head brine-shafts, the 
tapping has been attended with extraordinary diffi- 
culties. The brino in these old workings rises to as 
high a lovel as the rock-head brine ; and as it has to bo 
tapped through a pillar at tho bottom of the old work- 
ings, the pressure is proportionately higher. Thadjs%& 
le eur&ce at which the ^rYne-fty/cm^s. ra«i WsA, 
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tho level they take when the stratum which immediately 

confines them is penetrate!, and tho abundance of the 
springs aro very various. In Cheshire, in 1808, accord- 
ing to Dr. Holland, the brine at Nantwich was met 
with about 10 or 12 yards from tho surface, and it was 
difficult to avoid brine m sinkings for fresh water. The 
brino when reached rose nearly to the surface. At Wins- 
ford, it was about 55 to 60 yards before it was met with, 
and when found it was in great abundance, and it rose to 
within 12 yards from the surface. At Northwich, it was 
likewise very abundant, and was found at from 30 to 
40 yards. At Middlowich, the springs were not fluent, 
and occasionally were pumped dry. The depth varied 
from 35 to 84 yards. At the present time, in Cheshire, 
no brine is worked at Nantwich, or at any place higher 
up tho Weaver. It still flows to the surface in a weak 
state below Audlem, and at Brine Pita Farm, and at 
Shrewbridge and Beam bridge about a mile from Nant- 
wich, At Winsford, it is met with at the same depth 
as before, and is still very copious, hut the pumping 
being greatly increased, it now only rises to between 
39 and 46 yards from the surface, except on Sundays, 
when the pumping in many shafts is stopped. The 
average level is being lowered at the rate of about 
1 foot annually ; when it is at tho lowest, some of the 
shafts are dry. At Northwich, the depth where it is 
now mot is about 44 yards below the canal level, 
and it is kept down by pumping to nearly that depth. 
At Andurton, it is now found at 78 yards, being about 
70 yards below tho canal level, which varies between 
48 and 64 yards. At Malkin's Bank, the pits are now 
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75 and 77 yards, and bored to SO yards; the brine 
stands at 63 yards when the pumps are at work, but 
rises 2 feet higher when they. have been standing 
twenty-four hours. At Wheeloek, the deepest shaft is 
S8 yards, and bored 6 yards below that, and the level 
to which the brine rises is between 30 and 35 yards 
from the surface. At Middlewich, the deepest pit is 
now 90 yards. The level which tho brine takes in 
some of the pits varies between 25 and 70 yards from 
tho surface. A daily record has been kept by Mr. 
H. E. Falk, of the Meadoivbimk Spring at Winsford, 
which shows that at the beginning of each week, when 
most of tho pumping has been stopped, the level is 
higher. In Staffordshire, the brine at Shirleywich in 
1808 appears to havo been abundant, but weak, and 
it is still apparently the same. The level to which the 
brine rises, whoa not kept down by pumping, is 12 yards 
from the surface. In Worcestershire, at Droit wich, 
tho brine is still copious and strong, and when it is 
not kept down by pumping, it rises to the surface. 
Tho Droitivich Salt Cuinpaiiy's shafts are 20 yards 
2 feet, and bored to 70 yards. At Stoke Prior, with 
tho present pumping, tho brine rises to 05 yards 
from the surface, and it is not apparently lowered by 
pumping, but access may be had to the bottom of 
the shafts by plugging tho bore-holes. These shafts 
belong to Mr. Corbott, M.P. ; two of them are 9G yards, 
and bored to 117 yards ; one of them is 85 yards, nnd 
bored to 117 ; the fourth, %, and bored to ] 21 yards. 
It may hero be well to say a few words on tho 
Analyses of Brine and Bock-Salt. 
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It si ems to have been loop noticed that in Che* 
the Northwieh Urine contained a trace of iron, and t 
the earthy salts were tlio sarao which were hold 
solution by sea water, being principally cUoM 
magnesia and sulphate of lime; the pnportifll 
oarthy salts to pure clili.riile of sodium in sea i 
being greater than that which prevailed in the 1 
The analyses given by Dr. Holland in ! 
that the percentage of chloride of sodium and of ei 
salts varied in the following proportions in 
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The brine used in the manufacture of white t 
nearly " eatiiraled," i.e. contains as much salt in solution 
as water is capable of holding. Fulhj saturated brine 
eoutiiins in every 100 lh, about 27 lb. of salt. The 
best Cheshire brine contains from 25 lb. to 2(i lb. per 
100 lh. If a brine contains one-fourth of its weight 
of salt, it is very satisfactory. It is usual amongst 
manufacturers to estimate the strength of brine by the 
weight of salt in a gallon ; 2 lb. 8 oz. being considered 
good, and 2 lh. 10 oz. very good. Occuk ion ally it is 
met with, yielding only 2 lb. 4 oz. to the gftllon. 
The importance of strong brine in salt manufacture 
is evident, when we consider that all the excess of 
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water above saturation point must be evaporated. The 
excess in cost of making a ton of salt out of 2 lb. 
4 oz. brine, as compared with that out of 2 lb. 8 oz. 
brine, may at the present time be stated at §d. per 
ton ; and consequently if competition should bo very 
severe, this would practically shut out tho maker with 
weak brine from the market. 

Eecent analyses of Cheshire and Worcestershire 
brine, extracted from Richardson and Watts, ' Chemistry 
as applied to Arts and Manufactures,' vol. i., part 3, 
and an analysis of the crushed Mars toil rock-salt made 
for Messrs. Fletcher and Rigby, by Professor Crace 
Culvert, dated ii5tli August, 1871, are as follows: 
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Another table of direct results of analyses calculated 
in 100 parts, is as follows : 
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The following table in round figures will show the 
relative strength of some English, compared with some 
foreign, brines : 

Per cent. 

Northwich 25 

Winsford 25 

Droitwich 25 

Liineberg 25 

Schonebeck 8 to 11 

Fredericshall 20 

Rottenmiinster 26 

Chateau Salins 14 

Arc 3to8 

Dieuze 14 

Onondaga 14 to 18 

Goderich 26 

Moutiers 2 

Br. Holland's analyses of Bock-Salt also show that 
the transparent portion which is found in small 
quantities is almost pure chloride of sodium, and has 
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no admiiture of earth or earthy salts, or any com- 
bination of chloride of lime or magnesia ; and that the 
less transparent portions consisted of chloride of 
sodium, with a certain proportion of earth or common 
clay, varying from one to thirty per cent. In each 
480 grains it was found, that some of the specimens 
contained a few grains of sulphate of lime, and that 
the quantity of pure rock-salt which can be held in 
solution by a given quantity of water was 6 oz. of 
salt to 16 oz. of water. The following may be taken 
as the constituent parts of Marston rock-salt : 



I 



Chloride of sodium 96-70 

Chloride nfealeium '63 

Sulphate of lime "25 

Foiasaium trace 

Magnednm trace 

Water -63 

Insoluble matter 1*74 

100 00 



But the constituent parts of rock-salt vary so con- 
siderably with the portion of the beds from which it is 
taken, that it is likely that the percentage of earthy 
matters found in the different brines will vary with 
that of the rock-salt from which it is formed. If the 
same spring were at all times formed from solution of 
rock-salt of the same purity, some conclusion might be 
drawn as to the identity of the respective springs ; but 
the constant lowering of the rock-head, by which layer 
after layer containing different portions of earthy 
matter are in turn dissolved, preclude m\ic\v, Si «&•$ , 
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reliance being placed in this respect ; find the same ma; 
l>o said with regard to the strength, which is affected 
by the quantity of fresh wnliir finding access to it, 
either through the sides of the ihut't where il is 
pumped, or through the surface of the earth, and by 
other ciicuinst.ii lie us. One of these other ways, as Dr. 
Holland pointed out, is the extent of the surface of the 
rock-salt exposed to tho water. If the brine be pumped 
tip seldom, it is found to bo weaker than it would be if 
it were drawn up more frequently, as the water on the 
stratum of roek-sa!t remains almost at rest till put in 
motion ; whilst by raising the brine when in this state, 
the portion of it which is immediately in contact with 
the rock-salt becomes saturated. Acquiring, however, at 
the some time a greater degree of specific gravity than 
it bad as pure water, it prevents the wator above from 
sinking down so as to act upon the rock-salt, and the 
sum of solution is consequently less, than when the pit 
is frequently worked and the rock-salt exposed to a 
more constant action of the water. 

I now pass on to the manufacture of table salt, by 
evaporating by artificial means the brine raised from 
tho brine-springs. In the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, brine-pits, as previously noticed, were wrought 
at all the mches in Cheshire; but at that period, and 
for several centuries later, the art of making salt 
seems to have been very imperfectly understood, and 
the quantity was in considerable. Henry VI., being 
informed that a new and more productive method bad 
been invented in tho Low Countries, invited John de 
Sbeidame, a gentleman of Zetland, with sixty persons 
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in his eompany 3 to come and instruct bis subjects, 
promising them protection ami encouragement. Tht. 
result is not stated ; but it does not seem to have been 
successful, for we find tbe Royal Society, soon after 
its institution, directing its attention to tbe improve- 
ment of tbe art of manufacturing white salt, and pub- 
lishing several new methods, or rather, reports of the 
methods then in use, than suggestions or improve- 
ments. The salt made in England wan still considered 
inferior to foreign salt; and that which was manufac- 
tured in Cheshire, was confined to the supply of its 
own consumption and that of a few neighbouring 
counties. About the commencement of tbe last cen- 
tury, the attention of the House of Commons was 
directed to the supposed inferiority of the English 
manufacture ; and a roward was granted to Mr. Lowndes, 
a Cheshire gentleman, for certain improvements made 
by him. In 1748, Dr, Brownrigg published a treatise 
on the ' Art of Making Common Salt.' Some of these 
improvements were adopted with good effect, and 
others engrafted on them. The river Weaver was 
also made navigable for vessels of considerable 
burthen frorn North wich and Winsford to Liverpool, 
whereby the facilities for distributing Cheshire suit 
became greatly increased ; the manufacture gradually 
rose into importance, and salt was not only distributed 
over the country from this source, but considerable 
quantities were exported. 

The process is on the whole very simple ; and though 
many attempts have been made to introduce more 
scientific methods, and numerous ootaita Wi* Siwa. 
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dine to time boon taken nut for this end, the long- 
established plan of evaporating the water from the 
briuo in largo shallow pans by means of beat applied 
below them is still in vogue , nor docs it seeni likely 
that it will be superceded. The brine, on being 
pumped from the pits, is run into large cisterns, or 
into reservoirs made sufficiently high for it to flow 
by gravitation through pipes, as it is required, into 
the evaporating pans. It is then evaporated, upon 
one general principle. The heat is usually supplied 
from coal fires underneath, but some times the spare 
heat from a steam-boiler or the discharged steam 
from an engine is used ; and occasionally there are 
pipes with steam in them, amongst the brine in tie 
pans. In this way, according to the degrees of heat, 
the product is small or large grained salt ; the simple 
rule being, that the greater the hoat employed and the 
less time in tho pan, the finer the salt made, while 
the less heat and the longer the time in the pan, the 
coarser the salt. For what is called " lumped," or 
fine-grained, the brine in the pan is brought to a 
temperature of 226° F., which is the boiling point for 
brine. Crystals soon form on the surface, and after 
skimming about a little, they subside to the bottom. 
Each crystal appears granular or a little flaky, and is 
in the form of a small quadrangular, though irregular, 
pyramid. For common salt the temperature is 160° to 
170°. The salt Urns formed is (dose in texture, and clus- 
tered together in larger or smaller pyramids according 
to the heat appliod. For largo-grained flaky salt the 
temperature is 130° to 140°; for large-grained 13 
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salt, 100° to 110°, the slowness of tbo evaporation 
allowing the salt to form iu cubical crystals, although 
it ajipoai's that they are not perfect cubes. What used 
to be railed ,; bay-salt," or salt formed by the operation 
of the air and heat of the sun, seems now to be a thing 
of tho past, so far at least as the salt districts are con- 
cerned, although varieties are manufactured to suit the 
fancy of purchasers. To produce these kinds, foreign 
matter supposed to bo of a harmless kind, such as tha 
white of eggs, calves' and cows' feet, ale, flour, resin, 
butter, alum, &c, have been added to the brine for 
clarifying and to promote crystallization. The finest 
salts are drawn from the pans twice or three times in 
tho twenty-four hours. If allowed to remain too long, 
the salt crystals ironld increase in size, and tho thick 
layer of salt on the bottom of the pan would prevent the 
heat reaching the brine sufficiently te keep it boiling. 
For " drawing " the salt, it is brought to the side of 
the pan by a scraper or rake, and then taken out by a 
long, Hat, perforated iron instrument ; for it must bo 
remembered that the brine, as fast as it ovaporates, is 
rephii led by more, so that the pan is always nearly 
full, and thus it is necessary to lot the brine drain oat 
of the salt. Fine salt, as taken wet from the pans, ia 
generally put into " tubs " or moulds which are placed 
at the edge of the pans, their shape being that of the 
lumps of salt seen in our shop windows. Eight of 
th i>'.'- tubs of 14 lb. each make the cwt. It remains 
in them till the water drains off and it attains con- 
sistency enough to bo handled, which is the ease in 
■lit half an hour. It is then txrracOi wa!s, wxi. casrcss&. 
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into the stove winch is at the bock of the pan, and is 
formed by continuing the flues and bricking them over, 
having tbo chimney at the far end. The lumps remain 
till perfectly dried through {known by their giving 
a clear ringing sound when struck), and then go to a 
storo room above the stove, which receives heat from 
it. The lumps are then ready cither for sending out 
as stoved lumps for household and other purposes, or 
for breaking up and tilling into sacks for exportation, 
especially for America, for which country it is often 
ground finer in mills bH'iiro being packed. Sometimes 
the fino salt is not stovud at all, nor yet made into 
lumps, and is then generally known as butter salt. 
The largest kind of salt is sometimes allowed nearly a 
fortnight for formation in tbo pans. The natural form 
of the crystals is a perfect cube, unless the formation 
is interrupted by agitation or strong beat. These cubes 
exhibit diagonal strife, and frequently on each aide pro- 
duce squares parallel to tbo external surface, Every 
cubo is formed of sis quadrangular hollow pyramids 
joined by their apices and external surface, and each 
of these pyramids is filled up by others, similar, but 
gradually decreasing. By a due degree of evaporation, 
it is not a difficidt matter to obtain these pyramids 
distinct and separate, or six of such, either hollow or 
more or less solid, joined together round a centre. 
Their bases and altitudes are in general equal (thus 
showing the disposition of salt to form a cubo), and 
they are composed of four triangles, each formed of 
threads parallel to the base. These threads are a 
series of small cubes. The crystals of salt, form 
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by natural evaporation of brine from a pool on the 
floor of a rock-salt mine, arc in cubos about half an 
inch in size, which lie in various positions; hut where 
salt is formed In a rock-salt mine by evaporation of 
brine trickling through the air, it is in an efflorescent 
form. The earthy matter contained in the brine is got 
rid of in the manufacture by its adhering to the pans 
in the form of scale, called " pan-scale," or " pan- 
seratch." There is also the chloride of magnesium, 
called " bittern," which remains in solution after the 
chloride of sodium (or common salt) is formed. This 
is often purposely allowed to flow away by having the 
floor, or the "hurdles," on which tho salt is lifted 
from the pans, lower than the top of the pan. The 
pans are of various sizes, tho only limitation being, 
that thoy most not be too wide for a man to draw out 
tho salt with a ladle. Old records show that they 
were formerly made, at least in North wich, of lead, 
but now commonly of wrought iron, three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness, and about 50 or 60 feet in length, 
by 24 or 25 feet in breadth and 2 feet in depth ; but 
some of the new puna are 140 feet by 30 feet by 
2 feet. Indeed, they seem to have been gradually 
increasing in size. In the year 1648. they were less 
than 3 feet square, and even thon it appears they had 
been lately doubled. 

Tho salt-producing area in Worcestershire is very 
much smaller in extent than that in Cheshire, and tho 
locality of manufacture iB confined to Droitwich and 
Stoko Prior, a rural parish between that town and 
Bromsgrove. Beds of rock-salt underlie this dwtavtV, 
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and the brine-springs from which the salt is made 
are simply springs of winter saturated, or very nearly 
bo, with salt from tlie rock. At Droitwich, which is 
the original seat of tlie salt manufacture, these springs 
nsod to rise to the surface, the name of the settlement 
iu Romau times, "Salimz," pointing to this fact. The 
subterranean resources, however, having been drawn 
upon through a long series of years, the brine has 
beeome more difficult to obtain, and at present is 
reached by shufts (lined with iron cylinders to prevent 
the entry of fresh water) from 80 feet to 100 feet 
deep, in which it rises to within about 30 feet of the 
surface. Tlio suit manufacture in this district is 
almost entirely monopolized by the Droitwich Salt 
Company, and Mr. John Corbett, M.P., at Stoke 
Prior. His works are among the largest in England, 
and are certainly the most complete of their kind, 
covering an area of no leas than 22 acres. Here the 
brino is pumped from wells varying from 300 feet to 
800 feet deep, an increase of depth as compared with 
Droitwich, which is rothor to be attributed to the con- 
formation of the surface of the ground than to any 
difference in the position of the salt-bearing strata. 
The full weekly production at the two establishments 
would be about 6000 tons, if always at full work, and 
the throe kinds of salt chiefly made are " butter," 
"table," and "broad" salt, the latter being largely 
nsed fur agricultural purposes. Mr. Corbett is the 
patentee of a new mode of preparing salt of a superior 
fineness and hardness, which consists in the use of a 
i, inside which a noniber of rakes are made 




to revolve by steam power. The agitation of the 
brine and tho greater heat caused fay the retention of 
the steam combine to produce a mure rapid deposition 
of the salt, tho crystals of which are consequently very 
fine and hard. Mr. Corfaett has also provided model 
cottages at a moderate rent for his workpeople, and 
supplied them with schools, a dispensary, and buildings 
for religions services, and thus made his works at 
Stoke Prior quite a model manufacturing establish- 

Aa regards the health of the operatives engaged in 
the salt manufacture, thongh many of them work in a 
very high degree of temperature during the greater 
part of the day, it is on the whole very good. An 
atmosphere impregnated with salt is, as a matter of 
fact, preservative against colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
and other ailments caused by exposure to cold and 
■ damp, which are so common among working men. 
Salt boilers, who are abstemious men generally, live 
to a good age, but unfortunately the very nature of 
their work is provocative of thirst, and leads to a 
great deal of intemperance among them. Salt boilers 
in Cheshire, as in Worcestershire, lire paid at the rate 
of so much per ton ; aud when at full work a man can 
earn from 30.*. to 35». per week for making fine salt, 
i.e. after paying his "assistants," who hulp him in 
" drawing," drying, and warehousing it. For " firing" 
the pans, he receives something extra. A salt boiler, 
employing his family to assist him, can make about 
35 tons of fine salt in a week, for which, at present 
rates, he would receive SI. 10«. The employees dtti& 
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only ivith the Bait boiler, or " sail maker," 
called. Women are not generally employed i 
Cheshire ; and at the Stuke Prior Works, in Wore 
shire, Mr. Corbett Home time ago succeeded, t 

after a great (leal of trouble, in abolishing i 
labour altogether. Wages in Worcestershire, i 
said, compare favourably with those in Ches 
in the former, employment is constant, while i 
latter the workmen sometimes lose a good datl of ti 
It should be remembered, as bearing on the qnest 
of wages, that salt making, as it is called, is t 
drawing salt from the pans, and is therefore ii 
only unskilled labour. 

The manufacture of salt from Sea Water < 
requires a few passing remarks. In almost i 
hot countries during the summer months, 
quantities are niodo along the sea shore in 
pans or shallow ponds by the mere process of b 
evaporation, and in Franee at the present t 
method is still in vogue. Sea gardens or 
were at ono time very common in the United Kingi 
particularly in Scotland, where also salt ! 
factored by evaporating soa water by artificial 1 
but since the total repeal of the salt duty, to b 
alluded to presently, this process has been « 
superseded by tho brine-springs uf Cheshire and 
Worcestershire. Nor can this bo wondered at, when 
we remember that the amount of salt in sen water is 
very trifling compared with that in well -saturated 
brine. Though tho southern oceans contain more salt 
than the northern, and some tracts of water more than 
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others, as, for instance, the Atlantic Ocean than the 

water contains only a little mote than two per cent, of 
chloride of sodium, as compared with the 25 per cent. 
contained in good brine ; or, to pat it in another way, 
a gallon of salt water contains only j lb. of salt, while 
brine contains from 2 lb. 4 oz. to 2 lb. 10 or. In 
some countries seat water is only evaporated to a 
certain degree in the shallow pans or reservoirs, and 
the manufacture is afterwards completed by pouring 
the brine upon twigs, and sometimes upon burning 
wood, from which the deposited salt is afterwards 
collected. 

It was long supposed that British salt was inferior 
to, or rather not so well adapted for the preservation 
of fish and other animal food as, the salt procured 
from France, Spain, Portugal, and other warm climates, 
where it was prepared by the spontaneous evaporation 
of sea water. Hence large sums of money used to he 
paid every year to foreign nations for the supply of an 
article which Great Britain possesses, beyond almost 
any other country in Europe, the means of drawing 
from her own internal resources. Some years ago 
Dr. Henry, the chemist, instituted a careful inquiry 
into the subject, feeling how important it was to 
ascertain whether thin preference for foreign salt was 
founded on accurate experience, or wag merely a matter 
of prejudice ; and whether any chemical difference 
could be discovered to explain the superiority of the 
one to the other. The result was, that the slight 
difference in chemical composition discovered by him 
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was scarcely sufficient to account for those projur- 
tics imputed to them. Tbo stored and fishery salt, 
for example, though differing in a very trivial dogreo 
as to tho kind or proportions of their ingredients, are 
adapted to widely different uses. Thus the large- 
grained salt is peculiarly fitted fur the packing of fish 
and other provisions. Its suitability for prownH 
food must therefore depend on some mechanical pro- 
perty ; and tho only obvious one is the size of the 
crystals and its degree of compactness and hardness. 
Quickness of solution, it is well known, is nearly 
proportional, all other circumstances being equal, to 
the quantity of surface erposed. And since the enr- 
faces of cubes are as the squares of their sides, it 
should follow that a salt, whose crystals are of a given 
magnitude, will dissolve four times more slowly than 
one whose cubes aro only half tho size. That kind of 
salt, then, which possesses most eminently the com- 
bined properties of hardness, compactness, and per- 
fection of crystals, will bo best adapted to tho purpose 
of packing provisions, because it will remain per- 
manently between the different layers, or will be very 
gradually dissolved by the fluids that exude, thus 
furnishing a slow but constant supply of saturated 
brine. On tbo other hand, for preparing the pickle, 
orfor striking tho meat, which is done by immersion in 
a saturated solution of salt, the smaller-grained varieties 
answer equally well, or, on account of thoir greater 
solubility, even better. 

Among tho various uses of salt, other than as a 
condiment, is its application to the food of domestic 
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animals, being eithor added to their fodder or given 
them in the form of rock-salt to lick as they are dis- 
posed. It is also used as a manuro for land, no. ancient 
practice in vogue in Palestine and China more than 
2000 years ago. At the present day there is still much 
questioning as to the use of salt as a. manure, which 
has arisen partly from ignorance as to its chemical 
action, and from its injudicious application. The fact 
also, that it is speedily destructive of weeds when used 
in certain quantities, lias helped to keep up a prejudice 
against it- However, by scientific farmers its use is 
well recognized, and each year it seems, that a larger 
quantity is being demanded for agricultural pur- 
poses. For such purposes it may be calculated, that 
about 200,000 tons are now annually used in the 
United Kingdom, chiefly in the form of finely-crushed 
rock-salt. Salt is also largely employed in the manu- 
facture of the various salts of soda, especially the car- 
bonate. The soda used in soap making and for other 
purposes was formerly obtained by burning marine 
plants, such as Stdeula Sotla and Sulio/riiici Herbacea, 
on the coasts of the Mediterranean and other warm 
climates, the ash obtained being called harilla ; while 
on some parts of the coasts of Ireland and Scotland an 
inferior article named " kelp " was produced by burn- 
ing the Focus Vesiculusux and other species of Fuci. 
The repeal of tho duty on salt almost entirely super- 
seded the manufacture of " kelp," the supply of soda 
being now furnished by the decomposition of common 
salt by a process invented by a French chemist, 
Loblanc, at tho close of the last century. Salt is alsft 
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employed in the preparation of hydrochloric acid, in 
the glazing of stoneware, in the manufacture of soap, 
which it hardens, and in that of glass, to which it 
gives whiteness and clearness. It is largely used in 
metal-refining works, ns it preserves the surfaces of 
melted metal from calcination by defending them from 
the air. It is employed with advantage in some 
assays, also as a mordant, and for improving certain 
colours, into which it enters more or less in many 
o(her processes of the arts. 

It now remains to speak of the salt trade, its cost, 
price, and present position. 

Tho intorests of the trade aro carefully watched 
over by the Salt Chamber of Commerce, which was 
formally installed at a numerous meeting of proprietors 
held at Northwich on the 30th of August, 1858, its 
fundamental principles being the formation of an effi- 
cient representative body for the extension, general 
advancement, and protection of the trade. The Cham- 
ber, of which all tho chief salt proprietors in the 
kingdom are members, has energetically pursued the 
objects of its institution, and successfully extended the 
consumption of salt in markets already established, 
and brought about the opening of fresh ones. Its 
yearly reports aro replete with useful and interesting 
information, in reference to the progress and require- 
ments of the trade. I acknowledge my obligations to 
Mr, John Mooro, the secretary to tho Chamber, for 
much valuable information ; as also to Mr, Hadfield, 
the London representative of the Chamber. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the salt trade in Great 
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iritain is now entirely unfettered and unrestricted, 
* been so for the last fifty years. It seems 
1 salt duties were first exacted in 1702, and re- 
newed in 1732. In 1783 and 1785, Acta of Parlia- 
ment were passed prohibiting the use of refuse salt by 
farmers, and from that time until 1819 the law com- 
pelled salt manufacturers to throw it into the river is 
the presence of examiners of the Customs, lest it 
should be used by farmers to defraud the revenue. In 
1798 the duty was 5«. per bushel, which was subse- 
quently raised to 15*., thus making its cost thirty times 
greater than that of its manufacture. During the French 
war, the duty amounted to over 30/. per ton, and, when 
at its highest, produced a revenue of about 1,500,000/. 
a year; though it is not to be wondered at that snch 
fiscal arrangements led to salt smuggling and a variety 
of devices for evading the duty. It was reduced in 
1823, and finally ceased altogether in 1825. There 
are some who still think (hat au imposition of a duty 
of from half-a-crown to five shillings per ton, or even 
more, might be imposed without any adverse effect on 
the trade, and without its being felt by the consumer. 
But though a revenue of from a quarter to half a mil- 
liuii might thus easily be obtained, such a proceeding 
would be so contrary to tho spirit of modern com- 
mercial legislation that it is not likely to be seriously 
proposed, except under most extraordinary circum- 
stances. The periods of great development in tho salt 
trade appear to have been simultaneous with certain 
causes, such as the repeal of the duty, the increased 
use of salt in agriculture, smelting and manufacturing, 
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and especially when, it bocamo substituted for seaweod 
or kelp in the manufacture of soda, and led to the con- 
current large increase in that trade. In 1671, when 
the Weaver was first made navigable to Winsford, 
only two salt-works were in operation at that place, 
and those on a very small scale. About the year 
1825, probably just aftor the repeal of the duty, it 
appears that the wholo manufacture of North wich and 
Winsford did not exceed 250,000 tons annually, a 
quantity which, as will be seen from one of the sub- 
joined tables, is now increased fivefold. In 1844 the 
eiport trade amounted to about 13,476,881 bushels of 
rock and white salt, of which quantity— 

Russia took 1,823,756 

Denmark 462 

Prussia 1,686,520 

Holland 799 

Belgium 1,041 

Sweden and Norway 237,594 

Germany 301 

British North American Colonics .. 1,772,799 

United States of America 4,664 

Western Coast of Africa 374,452 

New South Wales 125 

Guernsey, Jersey, &e. 41 




The remaining quantity was sent in small shipm 
to the West Indies, ports in the Mediterranean, Kiver 
Plate, &c. The quantity retained for home con- 
sumption in the some year was estimated at 12,047,616 
; thus making the whole salt 
production of the country equal to about 1,306,224 
tans. 



About two or three years ago the annual production 
of salt from brine alone was thus stated : 



Norftwieli 450,000 

Winaford 800,000 

Middlewich 20.000 

Wheelock and Lawion 100,000 

Gtatfoeidbhibe : 

Bhirleywich ami WeBlcc-OQ-Trent .. 4,000 

W0BCESTEK8HUIE : 

Droitwich 115,000 

Stoke-Prior 105,000 

Total 1.534,000 

A return for the yoars 1875-76 gives the total quan- 
tity as 1,779,000 tons. 

A small quantity is also manufactured in Ireland 
from the rock-salt worked at Duncrue, near Carriek- 
fergua, which is dissolved into brine by water. The 
same is also done to a small amount at other places, 
and by the addition of rock-salt for strengthening 
weak brine, boforo it is evaporated. 

The production of rock-salt for the years 1875-76 
is given as follows : 

»Chesljiie 158,044 
Ireland 33,075 
Total 101,119 

This, with the production of whito salt from brine, 
will give an animal aggregate of nearly Two Million 
Toot. 
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The following table, oxtracted from the Official 
Pat li anion tary Blue Book, will show the steady growth 
of the salt trade as instanced by the foreign exports. 

Salt exported during rivo years: 

1842 to 1B46 I, COS. 308 

1847 „ 1851 2,195,6m 

1852 „ 1856 2,87'1,'tOG 

1857 „ 1861 3,201,409 

1862 „ 1866 3,075,810 

1867 „ 1871 4,011,659 

whilst the homo consumption is proportionately large ; 
and it may be estimated that the total quantity 
of salt sent from the Cheshire district alone, is now 
about 1,500,000 tons annually. To take one instance 
of the rapid progress of the export trade, it may be 
mentioned tJiiit in 186-1 the declared value of exported 
salt was 276,559/., which in 1867 had risen to 445,9411. 
The increase in the salt trade may also be partly 
gathered from the progressive yearly increase in the 
number of salt-pans, which will be given in a subse- 
quent table. 

The ports from which Cheshire salt is shipped are: 
Liverpool, Runcorn, Weston Point, Hull, and Grimsby. 
To Hull and Grimsby the salt is sent by rail ; to 
Liverpool, Runcorn, and Weston Point, by water, 
either down the river Woavor, which by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1721 was made navigable, and is 
continued navigable from- Winsford Briilge to the 
Mersey; or else down the Trent and Mersey, and 
Bridgewater Canals. The shipping ports for Wor- 
cestershire salt arc Gloucester and Bristol, but, as 
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before stated, the chief manufacture at Droit wieh and 
Stoke is for the inland bade. The. following table of 
the returns from the three cbief shipping ports for a 
year and a half, ending June 30th, 1876, will give the 
several destinations of our exported salt, which stands 
third on the General Export Returns, coal and iron 
only ranking before it: 



From LirsKrooL : 

To United States 

„ British North America .. 

I„ Went indies and South America 
„ East Indies 
„ Australia 
„ Baltic aiiti North Europe 
„ France and Mediterranean 
„ OoMtvave 
„ Hollaad and Belgium .. .. 



Total from Liverpool 



Grand Total 



2.1,507 12, (X 
311,107 97, 8E 
84,818 7,71 



1.032,487 4S7.C 



From this table, in which both white and rock 
salt are included, it will be seen that North 
America is the best customer of the salt proprietor 
After a long contention between the advocates of free 
trade and tho upholders of the salt monopoly in I 
States, the former succeeded, in 1872, in getting the 
import duties on salt reduced to 8 cents for " bulk," 
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and 12 cents per 100 lb. for '■ sack " salt, 
effect of this reduction was soon Been. American s 
inents are almost entirely made at Liverpool, 
American vessels which bring over cotton thna get 
freights back. The redaction of the duties therefore 
by tho States has not only been to tho advantage of 
the Cheshire manufacturers, but it has materially 
benefited both English and American shipping. 

Our nest best customer is India. Till within the 
last thirteen years;, salt making and selling was entirely 
a Government monopoly over the whole dependency, 
but tho salt produced, whether from washing salt soil, 
from tho mines in the salt range in the Punjaub, or 
from evaporation of sea water on the coast, was, and is 
still, of a very inferior character, more or Ices dirty in 
colour, and containing from 10 to 12 per cent, of 
impurities. Various changes in the fiscal regulations 
have been made from time to time, but the monopoly 
has always been productive of great jobbery and a 
variety of abuses, in consequence of the salt passing 
through so many hands. Six million pounds annually 
was a large revenue for tho Government to secure, 
but this was obtained at the expense of tho natives, 
who in some districts spend as much as one-sixth of 
their annual earnings upon what is absolutely a ne- 
cessary of life to a people whose food is peculiarly 
insipid, and who use little fish or animal diet. As long 
ago as 1831-32, a Parliamentary committee stated that 
the price of salt in some districts of India was about 
288 per cent, above the original cost and charges. 
It also expressed an opinion that the Bengal Presi- 
dency might obtain a cheaper supply by importation 
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from the coast of Coromandel, Ceylon, and elsewhere, 
and even from Greftt Britain, than by the existing 
system of homo manufacture, and recommended that 
the Government should contract for the delivery of 
Bait, by advertisement, into the public warehouses of 
the port of Calcutta, nt a certain price per toa, and 
that in the interest of the nativos the homo manu- 
facture should bo gradually diminished. It was not, 
however, till 1803, through tho instrumentality of Sir 
Charles Wood, that tho Government monopoly was 
abolished in the Bengal Presidency, and salt admitted 
into bond at Calcutta, with a Customs duty of about 
67. per ton, payable on its being taken out This 
arrangement has continued over since, and while it has 
conferred a great boon by opening a fresh niarltot to 
English manufacturers, the revenue of the Indian 
Government has not Buffered, for it still derives up- 
wards of six million sterling per annum from salt. 

The Salt Chamber of Commerce has for mony years 
been in communication with the Home Government, 
pressing upon it the desirability on several grounds 
for relinquishing salt manufacture in India, and 
equalizing the duties in all tho Presidencies. That 
this would lead to an increased consumption of salt, and 
by affording, as it would, an opportunity for reducing 
the largo army of excisemen and other employes, in 
reality augment the Indian rovenue, has been most 
ably set forth in a pamphlet recently published by 
Mr. H. E. Palk, Chairman of the Salt Chamber of 
Commerce, who thoroughly mastered tho subject 
during a visit to India made by him in 1874-75. 

The following table will show tue tbhi&mse (A Soto 
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Pant in existence on the 1st of July for the lnet ten 
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Tho number of Firms now engaged in salt manu- 
facture is over fifty. Tlio siilijidiici.! table will show 
those which have tho largest number of [tans at work: 



WurepotiD : 

Executrix of lute O. Deakin 

Joseph Veidin and Sons 

Richard Evans 

Cheshire Amalgamated Sail Co 

H. E. Falk (President of Salt Chamber of 
Ciiramcrra) 

National Patent Salt Co. 

Nqrthwiob : 

W. Worthingttm 

Joseph Verdin and Soda 

British Salt Co. 

Viutoria Salt-works Co. 

EaIiTiBACH : 

Ohashiie AmulKii'iii'ttil SulL Co 

Wlicelock Iron and Salt Co 

Dhoitwtch Distoict : 

JohnCorbett \ , 

Droitwich Salt Co ) 
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As on an average a salt-pan wiJI make about 1000 
tons per annum, the business of a firm can be judged 
by the number of pans which they have at work. 

The Price of salt depends mainly on tho cost of 
fuel, and partly on that of iron, which is used for the 
pans and for other parts of tho plant, and soon perishes 
from the action of the salt, while at the same time, 
like as in other articles, the price line I; nates according 
to supply and demand. Common salt, which is the 
cheapest made, forms tho standard of price, all the 
other qualities being regulated by it. For many years, 
as coal remained pretty steady, salt fluctuated hut 
little. From 184S to 1850, the average price of 
common salt was 7 s. 6(Z. per ton at the works. It fell 
as low as 5s. 3d., and then advanced to Vis., but for 
short periods. From 1850 to 1860, tho price was 
much tho same as in the previous five years. When 
the American war commenced, prices fell, and during 
tho war averaged about Is. 3d. at the works. Some 
lota were sold as low us 3d. 9d., the lowest price ever 
known. In 1865 the price advanced, and since that 
period it has been from 6s. upwards. In 1872 it 
reached 20*. In 1873 it commenced at 12s., but soon 
rose to 15s, The usual rate of prices was — butter and 
fishery salt, Is. 6d. more per ton than common; 
" shutes stoved," 3s., aud " handed squares," 5s. more 
than common. This was in the days of low prices ; 
bnt now the difference is generally greater, the pre- 
vious figures being represented by 2s. id. and as much 
as 7s. respectively. 

From the above remarks, it may be gathered that 
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the salt trade, important though it be, is one which 
docs not hold out any very strong inducements for 
capitalists to enter. It is somewhat precarious in its 
nature, and easily affected by external circumstances. 
It is mostly in private bands, by which it seems better 
managed than by companies, few of which have paid 
dividends of an attractive character. Here and there, 
fortunes have been made ; hut fortunes have also been 
lost, in experiments and failures in "pricking," i.e. 
finding brine. It must be remembered, too, that in 
several localities of the salt districts, symptoms have 
long been shown of a failure in the brine supply. 
Many shrewd capitalists, however, outside the trade, 
evidently think that more might be niado of it. In 
1872, for instance, several leading capitalists of Man- 
chester invited the salt trade to a conference, having 
for its object the absorption of the whole salt trade 
into a Limited Company, which should buy up all 
existing salt-works, and secure, as far as possible, all 
salt lands in the neighbourhood of the river Weaver 
and the railways. The whole question was discussed 
between the parties interested at Northwich, but no 
tangible result was arrived at, and the matter seems 
to have dropped. The movement, however, did some 
good, by showing salt proprietors the real value of 
thoir investments ; and also, that if they continue 
united for their common good, and refuse to be the 
sport of jobbers and shippers, who have so long 
exercised an undue influence over the trade, they can 
seeure for themselves that legitimate return for their 
capital to which they are fairly entitled. 




.ESERVATION OF FOOD. 

J. J. Mjnlet, M.A. 



The preservation of food substances, animal and vege- 
table, tan liardly be said to hold a very important 
place among British Manufacturing Industries, strictly 
bo called ; but it is more than probable that before 
many years have passed, this industry will be vory 
largely extended, The high price of meat has of late 
directed much attention to the subject, and vigorous 
attempts have been made to supply this country with 
animal food in B preserved term from onr Australian 
colonies and elsewhere, while the increase of our royal 
and mercantile na#y lias also directed incrc.isod atten- 
tion to meat preservation at heme, i. e, of meat pre- 
served in a fresh, though cooked, state. As long ago 
as 1689, John White and William Porter obtained a 
grant from the Crown "to hold and enjoy for fourteen, 
years" the solo right of preserving uuiiiin,] food, which 
they warranted would keep sweet for any number of 
years in any climate. But the process docs not seem 
to have produced any groat result. Only three patents 
for food preservation were <\< scribed in the eighteenth, 
century, while as many as 117 were specified in the 
first nfty-fivo years of the present. The number now 
amounts to many hundreds, though in numerous in- 
stances only varying in detail, and not in principle. 
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The several methods of preserving i 
classified roughly under four heads ; 

1. The simple process of Drying. 

2. The use of Cold. 

3. The use of Chemical Antiteptiet. 
i. The Rgfhuirm of Atmospheric Air ; 

to which perhaps might he added the process of 
Pressure. The Drytnij process is a very old one, and 
probably almost contemporaneous with man, either 
as an herbivorous or carnivorous animal, but it can 
hardly bo looked upon as a scientific process in con- 
nection with food preservation, though a largo number 
of patents have been taken out for it. The expression 
of water from animal and vegetable substances by 
artificial moans, and their desiccation by exposure to 
the sun or hot air, leaves their fibre and a great part 
of their dried juices in such a state, that they are 
incapable of destruction by tho natural process of 
decomposition, being only affected by time, like other 
inorganic matter. Thus we can see at tho present 
moment dried poultry at the British Museum, which 
has been taken from Egyptian tombs, where it was 
placed some thousands of years ago. Charqui, or 
South American dried beof, is perhaps the best form 
of dried sieat known in this country. Dried vegetables 
are put up in considerable quantities by Messrs. 
Gillon and Co., of Loith, and by other preserving 
firms in Scotland, as also by Mossru. Whitehead, of 
Lime-street Square, London. In several soup "tablets" 
we have dried meat and vegetables together, the 
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"Ebswurst," or portable soup, supplied to the Prussian 
troops in the late war, being well known. Meat 
"biscuits are also another form in which, dried meat is 
presented to us, while dried ox-tongues from all parts 
of the world are a considerable article of commerce. 

Preservation of meat hy Cold can hardly he called a 
scientifie process, being no more than a temporary 
expedient for transporting meat from one country 
to another hy placing it in immediate contact with 
ice, or hy reducing the temperature round it by 
ice or some other artificial means. That flesh can 
be preserved for an almost indefinite period is well 
known, fur animals themselves have been found in a 
perfect state of preservation in the Arctic regions, 
where they must have been buried for centuries. In 
Bussia, Canada, and other Northern countries, it is a 
common practice to slaughter fat animals and preserve 
their carcases, by burying them in the ice or frozen 
earth from the middle of November to the early part 
of May. Our markets arc supplied with fish and 
poultry, especially in the winter months, packed in 
ice, from many different countries, and it is only the 
coat of uatural nut! even of artificially made ice, which 
prevents our regularly obtaining fresh uncooked moat 
from Australia, South America, and elsewhere. Mr. J. 
Harrison, of Melbourne, was vory successful at one of 
the recent Exhibitions in that city in preserving whole 
carcases and large joints for a considerable period by 
means of ico ; and so satisfied was bo of the perfection 
of his system, that in 1873 he undertook to bring to 
a large quantity of moat packed in what n 
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be called on ice-bouse, on board lliu ship 'Norfolk' ; 
but tbo arrangements were imperfectly carried out, 
and the ice supply failed before the voyage was com- 
pleted. During the winter of 1K75-76, some hundreds 
of tons of beef, mutton, and pork were brought from 
America by means of refrigeration, and sold in the 
Metropolitan Meat Market at prices very little below 
those of first-class meat ; and I sco it noted in the 
' Society of Arts Journal,' August 25th, 1876, that the 
importation has been going on during the preceding 
months. It may, however, reasonably be expected 
that, before long, uncooked meat will bo regularly 
brought from various parts of the world by means of 
refrigeration without any risk, and at a price which 
will not only remunerate the importers, but greatly 
benefit meat consumers in this country. To effect this, 
most persons rightly look to the application of the 
" downward draught " system of refrigeration as per- 
fected and patented by Mr. G. Kent, of High Holbom, 
who bus demonstrated, by the construction of large ice 
chambers in ocean-going steamers, hotels, butchers' 
shops, and establishments like the Alexandra Palace, 
that his method is the most effective, and at the same 
time the cheapest yet discovered. 

The use of Chemical agents, called Antiseptics, iij 
food preservation, has been carried out in various 
ways, but with only partial success, tho agents em- 
ployed giving more or less an unpleasant flavour to 
the substance to which they are applied. Foremost 
among these agents is common salt, which has been 
used from the earliest times ; but it tends to a great 
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Eto extract the soluble constituents of meat, 
ing it of its stimulating and nutritious ele- ■ 
ments, and rendering it hard and indigestible. The 
curing of pork, in the form of hams and bacon, with 
or without the additional process of smoking, ia of 
course carried on to a large oxtent in several parts 
of the United Kingdom, but any detailed account of 
this industry hardly seerns to come within the scope 
of the present chapter. It may be mentioned also that 
other saline substances, as saltpetre, acetate of am- 
monia, sulphate of potash, muriate of ammonia, &c, 
have also been employed as preservative agents, hut 
by no means successfully, though several patents have 
been taken out for their use. Moreover, bisulphite of 
lim p, sulphurous acid gas, and dilute sulphuric acid 
have been employed in various ways towards the de- 
sired end; but notwithstanding our advanced state of 
chemical knowledge, it can scarcely be said that the use 
of chemicals has as yet given us a fresh preserved 
meat, which, when cooked, is acceptable to the taste. 
Professor Gamgee some time ago made experiments in 
subjecting animals to a chemical process, even before 
death, with a view to the after-preservation of their 
flesh. They were caused to inhale carbonic oxide gas, 
which rendered them insensible in about two minutes, 
when they were killed and their carcases hung up in a 
chamber, full of carbonic oxide and boxes containing 
charcoal charged with sulphurous acid. After remain- 
ing for twenty-four to forty-eight hours in this air-tight 
chamber, the carcases were hung up in dry air and kept 
for many mouths. Injections of various ehomicals in 
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animals' veins before or immediately after death, have 
also been tried, bat no satisfactory result Ims followed. 
Taking nil things into confederation, it is hardly likely 
that the use of chemicals will solve the question of 
meat preservation. 

I now come to the processes of preservation by 
means of the Exclusion of Aimovpltene Air. This has 
been attempted, but with only partial success, by 
means of an air-pump applied to the receptacles con- 
taining the moat. Another plan has been, to coat the 
substance to be preserved with some material imper- 
vious to the air, such as gelatine, common glue, gutta- 
percha, &c, or by dipping it in melted fat several 
times, thus to obtain an air-tight onter covering. But 
this device cannot bo said to have accomplished the 
object in view, it being found in most instances impos- 
sible to arrest putrefaction without the additional use 
of spices or chemicals, the atmospheric air in tbo inter- 
stices of the meat itself gradually tending to bring 
about decomposition. The only method, after all the 
experiments made, whereby a perfect preservation can 
bo effected, is the application of heat to tho vessols, so 
that the atmospheric air is entirely espolkd and an 
absolute vacuum produced : and to M. Appert, of Paris, 
must he attributed the credit of having established this ' 
process in 1810. 

Without entering into a scientific discussion, as to 
whether the true theory of this process of preservation 
by applied heat is the destruction of the " microscopic 
germs," which are alleged to be the cause of putrefac- 
tion, it may bo taken for granted that the oxygen gas 
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is entirely expelled, not only from the receptacle in 
which the food substance is preserved, but from the 
substance itsiilf. That a perfect vacuum is obtained, is 
shown by the fact, that the tins become concave both 
at the top and bottom, and in many instances the sides 
" collapse " ; and the audible in-rush of air, when the 
opening knife is first inserted, points to the same con- 
clusion. The proeess may be thus briefly described. 
The meat, fish, poultry, or vegetables are put into tins 
of various sizes, which arc then placed in "baths" 
raised to a temperature of between 2GCT and 270° by 
the addition of chloride of calcium to the water. The 
tins are immersed to about two-thirds of their depth, 
a small orifice called a " pin hole " being left opon on 
their tops for the escape of the steam. The cooking 
takes from ono to three hours, according to circum- 
stances, at the end of which time the "pin hole" is 
soldered up and the tins taken out to cool. This is 
tailed the " chloride of calcium " process. The " Aber- 
deen process " dillers from this, in the tins being placed 
in the hath, hermetically closed and entirely immersed, 
and from time to time being raised out of the bath on 
iron frames, or " gridirons," in order that the small 
apertures in the lids previously fcoldorod over may be 
momentarily opened for the escape of steam, and closed 
again. The " brogging " of the tins, as it is called in 
Scotland, is performed once, twico, or even throe times, 
according to the size of the tins and the nature of the 
substance to be preserved, during the cooking process. 
In some cases, only salt is added to the water, in othors 
steam retorts are used. This hot-bath process in 
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some form or othor in that which is used in Australia, 
New Zealand, and other countries, from which pre- 
served meat in tins has been sent in such large quan- 
tities of late years to England. In 1872 no less than 
17,518 tons, valued at 890,7002., were imported, chiefly 
from English colonies ; hut the supply has since then 
somewhat fallen off, partly because the price of meat 
has gone up in the colonics, and partly because, in its 
preserved form, it does not commend itself greatly to 
the public taste in this country. In 1874 the de- 
clared value of the importations was 751,7092., but 
in 1875 it fell to 593,0542. The truth is that, 
though the hot-bath process ensures perfect preserva- 
tion, as shown by the fact that meat preserved in this 
way forty or fifty years ago, and subjected to all vicis- 
situdes of climate, is still perfectly good, tho taste of 
the meat as well as its appearance is considerably 
impaired by the over-cooking which it receives. 
Whether it chemically loses any of its nutritive pro- 
perties, as many aver, need not here be discussed. At 
present the application of tho hot bath in the above- 
described processes, which are all substantially tha 
same in principle, scorns to necessitate this over- 
cooking, and renders the meat, from its softness and 
vapidity, [generally unacceptable. An improvement 
however was effected in these respects by the "vacuum" 
process, patented by Mr. Richard Jones, who thus de- 
scribed it: 

" Wo put the meat into tins, either with or without 
bono, in joints or otherwise. The tins arc filled quite 
full, and aro soldered up entirely, with tho exception 
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of a small tube, about the size of a quill, which is 
soldered into the top of the tin. The tins are then 
put into a bath capable of holding ninety-nix 6 lb. 
tins. Along the centre of the bath runs a tube carry- 
ing twelve taps, into each of which may be inserted a 
tube from eight tins, there being eight stuffing boxes to 
each tap, four on each side. The tube communicates 
with a vacuum chamber. The bath contains a solution 
of chloride of calcium, which boils at a temperature of 
from 270" to 280". In commencing operations, the 
bath is gradually heated until it gets to about 212'. 
Communication is then opened with the vacuum cham- 
ber, and the result is, that as wator boils at about 100" 
in vacuo, the water is carried off, in the shape of steam, 
into tho vacuum chamber, where it is condensed. The 
tap is then turned, so as to shut off communication 
with the vacuum chamber, and tbe moat is cooked at 
a high temperature, until complete preservation is 
effected. We then go on cooking tho meat, occa- 
sionally turning the taps, just to do what engineers 
call priming, in. order to draw off any fluid that may 
be in the tine. Aftor it baa beon thus cooking for 
about two hours at 250", it is in a preserved state." 
Tho extra trouble and expense of Mr. Jones's process 
seems to be the main cause, why it is not generally 
adopted. 

Scotland takes tho lead in this industry of the 

manufacture of preserved food, and Aberdeen has for 

many years been its head quarters. In that country 

there are nine or more food-preserving establishments, 

f which five are at Abordeen. It may seem sttwi^i 
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that the famous " Granite City," situated so far north, 
should have beon made the centre of this trade, the 
products of which ore sent to the most distant parts 
of the world. The reason, however, is that there tho 
best Abordcenshiro and Highland beef, known in the 
London marmots as " Prime Scot," and the best blttck- 
faced Highland mutton, can he bought at the cheapest 
rate, and that, with the exception of salmon (though 
this can be got cheaper then.', jjonerally speaking, than 
elsewhere), a varioty of fish can be obtained at an 
almost nominal price, herrings (four to the pound) 
costing about one farthing each, and cod from a penny 
to a penny farthing per pound, according to the season. 
A few years ago I visited Aberdeen for the express 
purpose of witnessing the preservation of food, as 
carried on at tho manufactories in that city ; and from 
what I saw, I caa bear witness that this industry is 
conducted in a fair and business-like manner, the dif- 
ferent establishments being models of order and clean- 
liness, whilst tho materials used and the care employed 
in preserving them offered no opportunity for hostile 
criticism. Tho leading firm in Aberdeen is that of 
Messrs. Moir and Son, which opened business in that 
city as far back as 1822, though for some years pre- 
viously it had boen engaged in tho preserving trade in 
another locality. It at first chiefly directed attention 
to the preservation of salmon, mainly for exportation, 
but subsequently added to its business other kinds of 
fish, meat, poultry, and vegetables, as well as of soup, 
and a variety of what may bo called compounded 
dishes. The establishment covers a large area of 
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ground, having been considerably adilcd to of late 
years; and the hands employed, chiefly young women, 
number about 250. The quantity of meat preserved 
annually was till recently about two million and a half 
pounds, but this part of the business has not been so 
much pushed of late, in consequonco of tho greatly 
increased price of meat, and partly because more 
attention is paid than formerly to the preservation of 
fish, game, and poultry. Genorally speaking, it is the 
fore-quarters which are preserved in the form of roasted, 
boiled, corned, stewed, or minced beef, the hind 
quarters being sent in large quantities to the London 
markets, and finding their way into the shops of only 
the first-class West-end and othor butchers at the top 
price. Some years ago these fore-quarters could bo 
bought wholesale by the Aberdeen preservers at 3rf. 
per pound; of late the price has more than doubled. 
The first-rate quality of all tho articles used in Messrs. 
Moir's establishment, and tho extreme cleanliness with 
which the operations are conducted, are tho chief and 
most satisfactory features which strike a visitor, tho 
young women being scrupulously neat, with their 
white aprons almost up to their nocks, and thoir arms 
bared as if for a ball room, plainly showing that the 
greatest care is taken in the manipulation of the pro- 
visos during tho process of preparation. The beef 
was evidently tho best which the market could pro- 
duce, and the carcases of some score of sheep or more 
banging in one of the rooms bore witness to the 
excellence of Highland mutton. During the Crimean 
s of Messrs, Moir's manufactory wera. 
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sovoroly tested, but did Dot fail to do what was 
demanded of them, no loss than 5000 tins, containing 
6 lb. of meat each, being tinned out daily for six 
weeks consecutively. Some remaining samples of this 
meat, as also a tin which had been "put up" more 
than twenty-five years ago, when opened, were as 
fresh and sweet its on the day when they received 
their hot baths. In addition to the almost lab ulcus 
quantity of articles bought by Messrs. Moil for preser- 
vation, their farm, hard by Aberdeen, furnishes Jio 
mean supply. Strawberries and other fruits are here 
grown by acres, and, preserved chiefly in large tins, 
find their way with other tinned goods to India, 
China, and Australia, which latter country, though it 
is now exporting for our use peach and apricot pre- 
serves, values Moir's strawberry jam before all other 
preserves. Tho art of compounding rotten figs and 
other vile odds and ends into " family " jam does not 
seem as yet to have become known, or at least practised, 
so far north as Aberdeen. On the farm also are pro- 
duced tons of all kinds of vegetables, and an average 
of 1300 pigs here enjoy a fattening existence, happily 
unconscious of tho various, though not " base, nses," 
to which they will be put by Messrs. Moir. To enu- 
merate and make but a brief remark on each article 
and form of article which this firm "puts up," would 
fill a volume, its tnulo list containing some hundreds 
of different food preservations and provisions in endless 
variety. The manufactory of Mr. J. Morton, built not 
many years ago for tho express purpose of food pre- 
serving, covers nearly half an acre of ground, and ib b. 
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continuous granite building two storeys high, built on 
the four sides of an open quadrangle which forms the 
centre. It is admirably arranged throughout oil its 
departments, from the tinsmith's shop to the end of 
the store rooms, where the tins painted and labelled 
are paeked in solid blocks, ready to bo despatched to 
their several destinations. Order and cleanliness 
reign supreme throughout the whole- establishment. 
Mr. Morton during the fishery season makes tho pre- 
serving of herrings a special feature in his business, 
and the arrangements for thoroughly cleansing them 
before they are put in the tins are very complete. 
I also visited the establishment of the Food Preserving 
Company, which employed Mr. Richard Jones's patent 
preserving method, already noticed, and a close in- 
spection of the process from beginning to end plainly 
proved that it was not fairly open to the allegation, 
that tho action of the vacuum extracts from the articles 
preserved a large proportion of the natural juices. For 
instance, after fowls or mutton havo been preserved, 
the condensed liquid is perfectly colourless and taste- 
lass, requiring a considerable imagination to detect in 
it the flavour of mutton or chicken broth. The same 
remark applies to the beef, of which Mr. Anthony 
Trollope bad a sample set before him in Australia, 
and of which he says in his recent work, recounting 
his experiences in that country, " What may be the 
speciality of Jones's patent I did not learn, but as 
to that special joint, I protost that I never ate bettor 
cold roast beef in my life. It was not overcooked, 
and judging from its colour, appearance, and fl&TOUE, 
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it might have been cooked and put into the larder on 
tlio previous evening." The Food Preserving Company 
has, however, lately ceased business. The other firms 
of meat preservers in Aberdeen are those of Messrs. 
Hogarth, who have been in the habit of preserving large 
quantities for the Royal Navy, and of Messrs. Marshall, 
at both of which the ordinary me thuds of preservation 
are pursued, unless the use of steam retorts by Messrs. 
Hogarth can be considered as a distinctive feature. 
The firm of Messrs. Jolin Gillon and Co., of Leith, is 
also deserving of notice, It has been in existence since 
1817, when it was chiefly employed in the manufacture 
of British wine, for which it is still celebrated ; but in 
1829 it turned its attention to food preserving on a 
large scale, and it now employs about 150 hands, and 
a still larger number in the fruit season. Messrs. 
Gillon and Co.'s preserved meats will bear comparison 
with the very best ; and for their essence of beef, they 
may justly challenge all other producers of a similar 
article. According to ProfessoT Christison, an eminent 
authority on such a matter, this meat juice is not only 
a stimulant, which is the main feature of Baron 
Liehig's production, as acknowledged by himself, but 
" a nutriment much in the same category as beef-tea ; " 
and he odds that "no good beef-tea can ho made so 
cheaply as with this preserved moat-juice, a tin of 4 
,king 16 of strong boef-tea." Mutton and 
chickon juices are prepared by Messrs. Gillon by the 
method as that of beef; and medical men are 
agreed, that in cases of dangerous illness, and during 
the process of convalescence, these preparations are 
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invaluable. These juices are specialities of the firm, 
which has also gained a groat reputation for its 
preserved Scotch salmon, hardly distinguishable from 
salmon cooked in the usual manner. 

Messrs. Gillon also preserve a variety of national 
dishes, such as Scotch broth, cocky-lcckio, hotch potcb, 
sheep's head and trotters, and haggis, which are ex- 
ported to the farthest ends of the earth, so that 
Scotchmen in every elime can be gastronomically 
reminded of tho culinary delicacies of their native 
land. All kinds of vegetables accompany the preserved 
meats, sometimes in the same tins, though in this 
branch of preserving, palm must be given to the 
French housos, which, among other things, produce 
petite }me far superior to any of English or Scotch 
" putting up." But to Messrs. Gillon must be given 
the credit of having first preserved plum puddings, 
which perhaps, more than any other article of food, 
would suggest to Englishmen abroad pleasant remi- 
niscences of home. An interesting part of the work 
at tho Leith manufactory is the making and soldering 
of the tins by machinery, part of which is patented, 
whereby a few men and boys can turn out daily an 
amount of work which by the usual method would 
employ throe or four times the number. 

In England there is not much done in the way of 
meat, fish, or vogetablo preserving. The largest firm 
is that of John M'Call and Co., of Houndsditch, who, 
in addition to being tho agents for the Molbounio Meat 
Preserving and Western (Colac) Companies, tho latter 
famous for its tinned rabbits in various forms, have 
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acquired a high reputation for tinned soups, vege- 
tables, and. a variety of other preserved articles. The 
Paysandu ox tongues, put up by this firm in tens of 
thousands in Uruguay, have during the last year or 
two obtained a world-wide name as one of the most 
successful of meat preservations, while the pressed 
and corned beef from Chicago, introduced by the same 
firm into the English market in the summer of 1876, 
is very far superior to any similar article yet offered 
to the public, and leaves little to be desired in the way 
of perfect preservation, its remarkable firmness being 
produced by hydraulic pressure before cooking in the 
tins. Messrs. Crosso and Blaekwell are also famous for 
their tinned soups, which are popular both for home con- 
sumption and in the foreign market. Among other spe- 
cialities may he mentioned the curried fowl and rabbit 
preserved in tins by Mr. Halford, of Upper St. Martin's 
Lane. He was once chef to a Governor- Goneral of 
India, and in that country learnt the real art of curry 
making. His curries, being prepared with fresh herbs 
gent in hermetically-sealed tins from India, may be 
considered among the very best preserved food pre- 
parations. They wore supplied in large quantities to 
the 'Alert' and 'Discovery' for their Arctic voyage. 

The above necossarily brief details of the food 
preserving in this country may help to direct more 
attention than hitherto has boon given to a subject, 
ily of interost in itself, but of considerable im- 
portance in connection with the question of our food 
rapply- If tue Scotch and other firms, instead of con- 
fining their attention mainly to the shipping and 
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export trade, would lay themselves out more than 
they have done for supplying the home public also, 
they would probably find it answer their purpose. 
But they seem somewhat averse to this, probably from 
the fear that the prejudice existing against " tinned " 
provisions would militate for too long a. period against 
thoir effort, for it to become a trade success. At the 
present moment Scotch and English preserved pro- 
visions are highly appreciated in every part of the 
world, except in England. Tho tins may ho said to 
strew all onr colonial possessions and fureigu settle- 
ments, as they did the tracks of armies and camping- 
grounds in the late Franco-Prussian war, and, still 
more recently, in the Ashantee campaign. They aro 
to be found in China, India, the Australian Bush, 
Central Africa, and at the North Pole. It is at home 
in our daily domestic life that this kind of food is 
little known, and less used. And yet if its excellence 
and cheapness were once ascertained, it is probable 
that few households would bo without it in some form 
or other. 

No notico of food preservatives would be in any 
sense complete without allusion to the preservation 
of milk The credit of first condensing, or rather 
concentrating milk, is due to a Frenchman named 
Do Leinac, about twenty-sis years ago, from whom 
tho process was obtained soon afterwards by Mr. E. D. 
Moore, a medical man attached to the Court, who at 
manufactories in Staffordshire and Middlesex, manu- 
factured concentrated milk, and also made a combina- 
i of it with cocoa. In 1857, Mr. House, now of 
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76, Minorioe, on the retirement of Mr. Moore, whose 
manager ho hail been, took up the business, and, on on 
" improved patent," has continued it ever since. It 
was from Mr. House, through a Captain Fletcher, that 
Mr. Gail Borden, of New York, got hie idea of pre- 
served or condensed milk ; for though Mr. Houso calls 
his " concentrated " milk, the process differs little from 
that of producing u condensed " milk, the former beiug 
obtained by evaporation of the water from the milk ill 
open pans, the latter by evaporation in closed vacuum- 
pans. These facts show that primarily to a French- 
man, though mainly to an Englishman, the credit of 
first producing concentrated or condensed milk is due, 
and not to Mr, Borden, who, from having perhaps 
made some improvements in the process used, and 
developed the trade, is sometimes credited with ori- 
ginating the whole matter. I have recently tasted a 
sample which was put up in the year 1858, and since 
then has made a voyage to Calcutta and hack. It was 
perfectly sweet and good, though it had become mora 
solid than when first put in the tin. It cut and tasted 
very much like an estra rich blancmange, but was 
capable of being reduced, or rather expanded, into 
simple sweetened milk by the addition of water. It 
was with Mr. Borden's process, and perhaps some 
improvement in the working of it, that the Anglo- 
Swiss Company established itself iu Switzerland, at 
Cham, in the canton of Zug, in I860, and soon began 
to send condensed milk to this country. In conse- 
quence of tho increasing demand for this article, tho 
company during the year 1874 opened a manufactory 
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at Chippenham, where substantially the same kind of 
condensed milk is produced. The company, which 
has recently incorporated with itself the Aylosbury 
Company, established in 1871, has also works at 
Aylesbury. The supply of excellent milk from some 
of the beet pastures in England will doubtless com- 
mend the choice of the situation. I visited the works, 
and watched the whole process of condensing milk 
not very long ago. Steam is got up at six in the 
morning, and the farmers, who live within from one 
to ten miles of tho factory, begin to deh'ver their milk 
about seven. It is at once emptied from tho tin cans 
generally used in the trade into a trough, which con- 
ducts it through sieves into a largo tank holding about 
800 gallons. Hence it is drawn into open metal cylin- 
ders, which are slung up by a crane, and placed in a 
hot bath in tanks, somewhat like tho tins of meat in 
the preserving process. These aro then emptied into 
funnel-shaped vats, when tho hot milk is drawn up 
through a pipe in the centre into the condensing pans 
on tho upper floor. The sugar used for its preserva- 
tion having been mixed with it, it is subjected to 
somewhat low heat for two or three hours, while tho 
evaporation of the water is taking place and the milk 
gradually condensing. When this is completed, the 
milk, then about the consistency of liquid honey, re- 
turns by a pipe into a lower room, and is received 
again into the open cylindors, which are swung into 
the central tanks — this time boing filled with cold 
water — for the piirposo of cooling ; the regulation of 
the temperature during the whole process being a 
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matter of the greatest nicety. Thence it is token to 
the filling room and run into 1 lb. air-tight tins, 
which are soldered up and packed in cases of four 
dozen each. The milk gradually thickens np to five 
or six montha, after which it remains of the same 
consistency, and will continue good for years, and in 
all climates, indeed as long as the tins themselves 
continue sound ; and even when opened, remains sweet 
for weeks. Great cleanliness is observed throughout 
tbo whole process. Even the empty milk cans from the 
farmers are scrubbed in hot water, and a strong jet of 
steam, followed by one of cold water, is violently im- 
pelled into them. In addition to this, the floor of the 
lower room is constantly deluged with streams of 
water supplied from the Chiltern hills. The pi'lk 
received from the farmers, at about '2il. per quart, is 
tested in a variety of ways several times in the week, 
and some is stood in pans to test the rise of cream, a 
record of which is carefully kept. The contracts with 
the farmers are very stringent, and if anything is 
found wrong witli the milk, tho Company reserve to 
themselves the right of returning it, and at once 
throwing up the contract. They are careful also to 
examine the police records of the district, to see if any 
of the farmers whose milk they take have any cases of 
diseased cattle on their farms, which they are bound 
by Act of Parliament, under heavy penalties, to report 
to the police. Tho sugar used is of the best refined 
kind, some of it being beetroot. Adulteration would 
bo impossible, and if attempted, would at once defeat 
the great object ; and as the milk is sold only in the 
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Company's tins, hermetically closet! and labelled, it is 
impossible for retailers to tamper with it. All that is 
taken from the milk is the water, which, in milk direct 
from the cow, constitutes as much as 80 parts out of 
100. Improbable lis this statement may seem, there is 
no doubt about it ; and the proof is in the stream of 
colourless water which runs continuously from the 
condensers. This it does to the extent of about 85 
parts out of 100; consequently, only about 10 or 12 
ports of water remain in the bulk of the milk when 
condonsed ; the caseine, butyriuc, and other solid and 
nutritive substances, remaining intact in their original 
form. This may easily be provod by adding to the 
condensed milk the equivalent of its original water, 
say tbrco parts to one, and leaving it to stand in an 
ordinary dish, when it will raise cream in very nearly 
the usual propurtion, though this action is somewhat 
impeded by the presence of the sugar. A further 
demonstration is afforded by the fact, that the con- 
densed milk and added water will churn into butter, 
when raised to a tomperature of about 40°. Early 
in the year 1876, another company was formed un- 
der the] title of " Hooker's Creaui-Milk Company," 
104, Queen Victoria Street, E.G., to condense milk 
according to the method of Mr. John Hooker, F.C.S. 
A sample of his condensed milk was shown in an 
open vessel in the Food section of the International 
Exhibition, at South Kensington, in 1873, the sample 
having been manufactured two years before. In the 
month of June, 1873, a portion of it after dilution 
with water was churned into butter. At the close of 
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the Exhibition, the sample passed into the hands of the 
Society of Arte. It was found perfectly sweet in June, 
1874, and is September, 1875, and on both occasions 
produced excellent batter. The remainder of the 
sample was in 1876 despatched to the Centennial 
Exhibition »t Philadelphia, where it arrived in A 
perfectly sonnd condition, though it had been exposed 
to the air in an open vessel since 1871. Mr. Hooker's 
process bas thns a great advantage over that of 
the Anglo -Swiss and other companies. The same 
process is also admirably adapted for producing un- 
steeetened condensed milk, and probably before this 
article is published, the London public will be offered 
the unsweetened article, which for many years past 
has been largely consumed in New York. So popular 
has condensed milk become, that within a few years 
its production is likely to become a very important 
industry. 

A few words in conclusion in reference to the " con- 
densing " process as applied to beer. Mr. P. E. Lock- 
wood, of the Anglo-Swiss Milk Company, must have 
the credit for this " happy thought." He found that 
beer of all kinds could bo treated like milk, and its 
bulk similarly reduced by condensation. The value 
of the discovery consists mainly in the fact that the 
enormous expense of shipping English beers to all 
parts of the world can bo reduced to a mere trifle, 
while the " condensed " beer can be brought back to 
the original stato by the addition of water, and that 
without any perceptible deterioration of quality. This 
is decidedly one of the most interesting experiments in 
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modern food preservation ; and it is being practically 
carried out by the London and Burton Condensed 
Beer Company, of Gresham House. Holboru Viaduct. 
The field for this new industry seems almost un- 
limited. The manufacture of " solid wort " has alBO 
been in existence for some years at Margate, by Messrs. 
Mortens, who have succeeded in opening up a market 
in India and the colonies ; but this is a very different 
thing from the condensed beer, the latter containing 
all the ingredients of beer, which the solid wort 
does not. 

The above is a necessary brief review of food pre- 
servation. The subject in its various branches is still 
attracting considerable attention, and there is every 
reason to believe that many successes are in storo for 
those who persevere in a cause in whieb. the general 
public is deeply interested. 
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If way be taken for granted that brad, ■ 
word u limply morning a mixture of braised or 
nol/niiM'*! cfTtttln and water exposed la the action 
of limit, *m known in the earliest times of ni 
Uirj, and jrrobably soon became, is it has finw eon- 
tinned, the » Staff of Life." 

Tim most primitive way of making bread was to 
wrak tlio grain in water, subject it to pressure, anil 
(hi pi ilry it by iintiinil or artificial heat. An im- 
provement iijidii this, was to pound or "bray" the 
grain in a mortar or between two flat stones, baton 
moistening nnd beating, and from this ;i braying " some 
ulyuKiU'tfint* consider the word "bread" {brayed) de- 
rivml. A rather more elaborate bruising or grinding 
of the grain loads to hucIi wimple forms of bread as the 
i, ni i iiliiM nf rlcotlmvil, which are prepared by moisten- 
ing oatmeal with wtititr containing some common salt, 
knuiuling with tho hands upon a "baking board," roll- 
ing 1.1 ic mass into a thin sheet, and ultimately beating 
it before a geoil fire, or on an iron plate, called a 

girdle," suspended above it. In a similar manner 
DM prepared the hurley-meal and pease-meal " ban- 
tior.U " nl' Scotland, as aLso Borne of the "scones" of 
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the same country and parts of India, the "passover 
cakes " of the Jews, and the Australian " damper," 
made of wheat-flour, though the sheet of dough in the 
latter case is made much thicker. The Indian corn- 
meal, kneaded with water aud fined, affords the "corn- 
bread " of America. All these kinds of bread are 
unleavened, i. e. no leaven is added to the dough 
to excite fermentation. The operation of making and 
baking is therefore merely a mechanical one, no strictly 
chemical changes being brought about. 

On the other hand, in the process of making leavened, 
or fermented, bread, a chemical action ia induced by the 
use of leaven or seme substitute for it : and this action 
is called Fermentation, and takes a considerable time 
in its operation. The materials employed in the manu- 
facture of ordinary wheaten bread are flour, yeast, 
potatoes, salt, and water ; and in mixing these in 
due proportions and at the proper times, in watch- 
ing and regulating the chemical changes which take 
place during their combination, and in properly baking 
the misture, consist the science and skill of the baker. 

Bat in order to understand the chemical actioD of 
fermentation, it is requisite to know the nature of the 
different substances which constitute ordinary wheaten 
Jlmir. It is composed, according to Vogel, chiefly of 
starch and gluten, with soiuc other substances in smaller 
proportion. Thus, in 100 parts, there are — 

L Starch 68 parte 
Gluten 24 „ 
Sammy sugar 5 „ 
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Stated more fully, it consists of starch, gluten, albumen, 
giditlin, nil, i;iii!i, i( nulin. phosphates of lime and other 
piiORjihatcB, and water; but it is with the starch and 
gluten that the baker has chiefly to do. 

Sir Humphrey Davy stated that wheat sown in 
autumn contains 77 per cent, of starch and 19 of 
gluten, while that sown in spring yields 70 of starch 
and 24 of gluten ; and that the wheat of the south of 
Europe contains a larger proportion of gluten than 
that of the north. But these calculations aru hardly 
reliable. Generally speaking, in every 100 lb. of 
good wheaten flour there exist front C2 to 68 lb. of 
starch and from 10 to 14 lb. of gluten, according to 
quality of the flour. The average may be taken as 
65 lb. of starch and 11 lb. of gluteu ; while 14 lb. 
of water and 10 lb. of the other substances already 
mentioned make up tho 100 lb. The flour of almost 
every other cereal, oxcopt wheat and rye, contains too 
little gluten, or gluten too weak, to enable it to be 
made into properly vcsicnlated bread. 

When flour La made into a paste with water, the 
mixture is called dough, and when this is suffered to 
n a moderately warm place, it undergoes that 
partial and spontaneous decomposition lvliieh is called 
lirmuutation, and which, in order to distinguish it 
from other kinds, has been named tho panary fer- 
mentation. During this process, a portion of the 
carbon and oxygen of the partially decomposed flour 
recombine, so as to form fixed air, or, more correctly, 
carbonic acid gas, tho natural tendency of which to 
o into the air is arrosted in its progress through 
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the dough, by the adhesiveness of the gluten forming 
numerous cavities iu it. It is thus that dough made 
of wheat-flour becomes equally veaicnlated by tho 
diffusion of small bubbles of carbonic acid gas through- 
out its substance, and makes a lighter and more di- 
gestible broad than that of oats or rye. This plan of 
fermentation would, however, not only require much 
time, but tho dough is never quite free from putre- 
scence and acidity, both of which are injurious to the 
flavour of the bread. To remedy these inconveniences, 
the process was formerly accelerated by adding to a 
mass of newly-made dough a small quantity of old 
dough in a state of strong fermentation, called tcacen. 

Tho invention of leavened broad was, perhaps, liko 
many others, the result of accident. Its antiquity is 
doubtful, thou gl i thoChinese are credited with the know- 
ledge of making leavened bread from wheaton flour 
nearly 2000 B.C. At all ovents the art was familiar 
to the Egyptians in the time of Moses. The secret 
afterwards became known to the Greeks, and through 
them to the Romans, who spread tho invention far and 
wide in their campaigns. Baking became a profession 
at Homo in 170n.c, and after tho conquest of Maecdon, 
148 b.o., numbers of Greek bakers name to Rome and 
obtained special privileges, which resulted in the trade 
becoming a monopoly in their hands. 

But though the use of lea von was an unquestionable 
improvement, still further progress has been made by 
the employment of a variety of fermonts colled yeastt, 
by which the fermentation of the dough is more rapidly 
mnd perfectly effected. The yeast of the Romans n 
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■inula by steeping bran or the waste of the mill in 
Levant wine for three days, rolling it into balls, and 
drying it in the sun. This was perhaps the first 
"patent yeast." English bakers nsed yeast in 1034. 
Brewers' yeast was at one time almost the only form 
known in this country, but the introduction of a variety 
of " patent " and other yeasts, which can be kept in 
stock, has to a great extent superseded it. Fifteen 
years ago, an attempt was made to dry brewers' yeast 
in a form which would keop, but it was only partiaUy 
successful. More recently, however, a better method 
has been discovered of drying it and making it into 
cakes, which will remain good for a considerable 
period, and it is not unlikely that the new production 
will bo extensively used by bakers. Among the sub- 
stitutes for brewers' yeast may be mentioned the 
" patent " yeast prepared from an infusion of malt and 
hops - Vienna yeast, which is obtained from malted 
barley, maiae, and rye ground together and infused 
in water for a few boors at a temperature of from 
150" to 170" ; and German yeast, which is the solid 
residue of the yeast produced by the fermentation of 
rye for making hollands. Bakers, however, for ordi- 
nary bread - making almost universally prepare a 
special " ferment " of boiled and mashed potatoes 
(called " frnit " in tho trade), to which yeast, either 
patent or brewers' yeast, or a portion of each com- 
bined, and a little flour is added ; but of this further 
mention will be made in describing the method of 
bread-making. 

The importation of dried yeast from abroad is in- 
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creasing, the value of that imported in the first eleven 
months of 1874 being 365,149i. as against 341,0781. 
in the preceding year. Bnt this increase may partly 
be accounted for by the increased demand for " fancy 
goods,'' the terra applied in the trade to buna, cakes, 
&c. German yeast ia quicker thou any other yeast in 
its action, and costs considerably more than double the 
price of brewers' or patent yeast. Whether the action 
of yeast is to bo explained on the fungoid theory, and 
the corpusenles viewed as "veritable plants," in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of many eminent scientific 
men, I cannot discuss here; but eertain it is that 
yeast, as produced in the making of beer and spirits, 
contains a largo quantity of gluten obtained from the 
cereals used. It may therefore bo practically viewed 
as gluten in a condition of change, and possessing the 
property, when coming iuto contact with the gluten of 
flour, of producing the same changes iu it, and thus 
Betting up the first stage of fermentation ; and the 
yeast cells may be looked upon simply as vosieles of 
carbonic acid gas entangled in the elastic gluten. 

A perfect vesiculatiou, however, of dough, and con- 
sequently of bread, can be effected by means of 
chemicals ; but in all eases the dough rises by the 
action of carbonic aeid gas. Bread thus produced is 
culled wtfermenied bread. Carbonic acid iu dough is 
generated by the action of an acid on bicarbonate of 
soda. Dr. Whiting's process, patented in 1836, was 
to mis carbonate of soda with the flour, and then to 
act upon it with a proper proportion of muriatic acid 
l the water. In 1845 tho use of tartaric acid was 
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patented instead of muriatic ; anil the various prepara- 
tions, called hakinef jiDirders, are for the most part 
mixtures of tartaric acid and carbonate of soda in 
about equal proportions, with a little cheap farinaceous 
matter, such as rice flour, to give greater bulk, to which 
turmeric powder is added to impart a rich yellow 
tint. When these aro mixed with flour and wetted, 
they effervesce, like a common Seidlitz powder, and so 
diffuse carbonic acid through the dough. PlwtjJtatic 
yeast is a preparation of phosphoric acid and an 
alkaline carbonate. Other mixtures for the same 
purpose consist of hisulphate of potash, or alum, and 
carbonate of soda. Another process is that of Dr. 
Dauglisb, patented in 1856 and 1857, by which also 
carbonic acid brings about tho result required, and the 
well-knowu " Aerated Bread " is produced, to which 
I shall refer again. The same effect is brought about 
by mixing carbonato of soda with tho flour in its dry 
state, and adding tartaric acid or weak hydrochloric 
acid to the water. But there are two objections to this 
process, viz. tho uncertainty as to the uniform distri- 
bution of the chemicals, ami the retention of the tartrate 
of soda in tho bread. In all cases where carbonic acid 
is generated within the dough by processes other than 
that of fermentation, immediate baking is a primary 
necessity ; for if not baked at once, tho dough will 
soon fall and produce a heavy leaf. 

Here it may be mentioned that potatoes aro used in 
bread-making solely for tho purpose of assisting fer- 
mentation, their efficacy for which arises from their 
richness in starch. Experience as to their value, more 
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than any ascertained chemical fact, lias led to their 
employment by bakers, as the most suitable article for 
starting fermentation. The peculiarity, however, of 
the starch of potatoes when compared with that of 
flour, and the more complete bursting of the granules 
in the boiling to which they are subjected, have some- 
thing to do with their ascertained value in the com- 
mencement of fermentation. Mealy putatues are bettor 
than waxy ones. Salt is used not only for the flavour 
which it gives to tin; bread, but. for tho part that it takes 
in the process of fermentation. It helps to keep the 
gluten in a more compact form, and prevents It making 
too rapid changes in the starch. Hence when flour is 
old and the gluten mure set, loss salt is required, but 
more, when the flour ia fresh and the gluten iB apt to 
carry on its work too fast. Thus salt regulates fer- 
mentation ; the yeast being the whip, and the salt the 
bridle in this process. Hence it follows, that neither 
ought to be used in greater quantities than are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The different chemical processes which tako place 
may be thus briefly described. Somo potatoes, a few 
pounds of flour, the requisite quantity of yeast at a 
temperature of 80' 3 to 90", bein;^ mixed tuyelher in the 
ferment tub, fermentation soon commences. The yeast 
attacks the gluten of the flour, and imparts to it the 
property which itself possesses of transforming starch 
into sugar ; and this iu-th.ii progress-.-! as fresh flour is 
added, till the gluten is coagulated and fermentation 
stopped by the heat of the oven. The sugar produced 
y the action of the yeast and gluten on the starch is 
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not exactly the samo as that which is generally known 
by that uaino. It is not so sweet, and is called by 
chemists glucose or grape sugar. But the whole of 
the starch docs not undergo this change ; and while 
this formation of sugar is going on, portions of it are 
being transformed into carbonic acid gas, evolved from 
the glucose, which gas, * tripling to liberate itself, is 
distributed more or less evenly through the whole 
mass of tho dough. In addition to carbonic acid, the 
fermentation of tho glucose generates alcohol, which 
by exposure to tho atmospheric air iuvolves the danger 
of acetic acid being formed. Tho object, therefore, of 
tho baker should be to get his bread into the oven, as 
soon as his dough has obtained a sufficient supply of 
carbonic acid ; or in other words, ho must not let his 
fermentation proceed too far, for four of his bread 
acquiring a sour taste. There is another chemical 
danger which besets the dough, namely, lactic fer- 
mentation — the sumo which occasions sourness in milk. 
It is probably owing to a weakness in the quality of 
tho gluten (aud perhaps an excess in quantity) and 
bad albumen, that this kind of fermentation is set up. 
Bread made from flour with had gluten and albumen 
is very difficult to bake. The gluten does not get 
thoroughly coagulated, and a fresh fermentation com- 
mences, not from the action of the yeast, hut from a 
spontaneous decomposition of tho gluten and albumen. 
This probably is the origin of what is known as 
" 1 SfP7 " bread. 

Thus far the purely chomical aspect of fermentation. 
Let us now follow the baker through the process of 
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bread-milking aa it is practically carried out in an ordi- 
nary bakery, which, by tho way, was well described by 
Dr. Colquhoun some forty years ago in hie Essay on 
' Tbc Art of Baking Bread.'* 

Wo will suppose that au ordinary " batch " of "set" 
bread is to be made from two sacks of flour, which will 
produce, say, about 184 loaves of i 11). each. The first 
tbing is to prepare the ferment. For this, 14 lb. of 
good potatoes (or fruit), boiled and mashed, are put 
into the ferment tub. To these about 2 lb. of flour 
are added, or, ill order to accelerate tho starting of the 
ferment, are worked up with them in cold weather in 
the process of mashing. About two pails of water 
(called ii'jKr.;-) at a temperature of about 1111° to 100', 
according to the weather, and six quarts of "patent," 
or throe pints of " thick " (i. o. ordinary brewers') yeast, 
arc added, and the ferment is prepared. This is usually 
doue at 10 a.m. when patent yeast is used, or tliree 
hours later when brewers' yeast, which is slower in its 
action, is employed; and the ferment is then left to 
stand till 6 p.m., when tho more active work in 
tho bakehouse may bo said to begin. The next, or 
second stage, is tho making or " stirring " of the spottrje. 
The two sacks of flour, consisting of different kinds, 
properly mixed with a view to give colour, flavour, and 
strength to the bread, have already been lightly sifted 
into the trough, and the mass is " penned " hack by the 
" pen-hoard " (or movable wooden partition) into about 
two-thirds of the length of the trough, the remain- 
ing third being an open space. Over this a largo 
• Vol. xxviii. ci" (he ' Alined of Philosophy.' 
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strainer is placed, and the ferment poured through it 
into the trough, two pails of worm water being farther 
poured through the Htrainer, which retains the peel of 
the potatoes. Tho pen-board ia now removed, R&3 
about a third or moro of the flour ia incorporated 
with the ferment by the baker's hands and arms, a pro- 
cess which consumes about half an hour, and requires 
careful and skilful manipulation. The comparatively 
soft and " battery " mass is called the sponge. The 
peu-board is tlien replaced between the sponge and tho 
remainder of the flour, and the trough covered with 
tho lid. Tho sponge is left for the process of fermen- 
tation to goon for five or sis hours, during which it 
" rises," and collapses to about two-thirds of the bulk 
to which it had expanded. About midnight the third 
stage of the process of bread-making is commenced by 
" breaking" the sponge, or, in other words, by incor- 
porating the rest of the flour with it, and thus forming 
the whole mass of dough. For this purpose the re- 
mainder of the " liquor," making in all about 144 quarts 
to the two sacks of flour, is added with about G lb. of 
salt, according to tho age of the flour, and tho whole 
moss is thoroughly kneaded, a process similar to, bnt 
far more laborious than, that of "stirring" the 
sponge. It is at this point of the manufacture, that the 
full complement of workmen are required in the bake- 
house. This completed, tho lid of the trough is again 
replaced, and tho dough, penned up into about two- 
thirds of its length, is allowed to remain for about two 
hours more, when (about 3 A.m.) it is " thrown out," 
"scaled oft"," and moulded into loaves for the oven. 
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To prevent the dough sticking to the baker's bunds 
and arms, and to the lid of the trough on which it is 
moulded, and also to ensure the loaves separating more 
easily from each other when baked, a flour made from 
"revets," or bearded wheat (known technically as 
" cones "), or flour made from rice, or a combination of 
both, is used to dust the board and the moulded loaves. 
Rice flour, however, is discarded by most of the best 
bakers, so that there may be no " traces " of this on 
analysis ; but the use of revet cones is almost indis- 
pensable in manipulating the dough. Itevet flour is 
used simply because of its " roughness," which pre- 
vents its becoming incorporated with the duugh. The 
moulded dough will bo ready for the oven between 
four and five o'clock, find as tho process of baking takes 
about one and a half hours, the batch, which wo have 
been following through its three stages, will have com- 
pleted its fourth between C and 7 a.m., when it is 
" drawn." Tho other batches will follow in succes- 
sion at intervals of about two hours. In the process 
of baking much care is required, and a good work- 
man will never forget that a properly heated oven 
will materially add to, or detract from, the appearance 
and value of the bread. The baking should be so 
managed, as to ensure the thorough boating of the loaf 
to the temperature of at least 212', in order that the 
insoluble starch may be changed by the beat into 
soluble dortrine. 

The old method of broad-making, as compared with 
that at present in vogue, consisted chiefly in the prac- 
tice of the quarter sponge instead of a ferment, the 
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absence of potntoes in the process of fermentation, 
and partly in the absence of " patent " yeast. It has 
been displaced by the mudern practice, mainly because 
of the greater expense in carrying it oat, partly be- 
cause the process consumed a longer time and involved 
more skill and care, but chiefly because stronger and 
consequently dearer flours wore necessarily employed. 
Bad or even inferior flour was not capable of being 
manipulated by the older method ; and the result was, 
that a butter article in every way was produced than 
that now in ordinary consumption. Many good bakers 
of the present day regret that the old system has fallen 
into abeyance, and would be glad to see its revival. 
On behalf of the present method, however, it must be 
remembered that in supplying largo centres of popula- 
tion with daily bread, the time employed in its niann- 
facture is a considerable element of calculation, and 
further, that by it, a good loaf of broad, sufficiently 
wholesome and nutritious for all practical purposes, 
can be produced. A recurrence to the old method 
would involve au additional charge of from Id. to 1 %d. 
on every 4-lb. loaf. 

But though our chief concern is with ordinary 
wheaten or baker's bread, it will he necessary to 
glance at some other varieties of bread found in 
bakers' shops. Broicn bread is made from " whole " 
meal, which contains all parts of the wheat grain, 
from the husk or bran to the innermost kernol, and 
it is contended that this kind is the most wholesome, 
as the husk chiefly pussi-s^s the phosphates and other 
inorganic salts, which are necessary for the proper 
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growth and formation of the bones and teeth ia the 
human body, and act also beneficially on the brain. 
These phosphates, with perhaps the exception of 
lime, are in much larger percentage in tho branny 
parts of the wheat than in finely-dressed flour, only 
about one-third of the phosphoric acid belonging to 
the wheat being found in the flour from which our 
ordinary bread is made, while the other two-thirds 
are left in the pollard and bran. Years ago, brown 
bread was the staple food of the working classes in 
this country, but the arguments of chemists and 
dietists seem to have led to the general conviction 
that white bread, though of course dearer in itself, 
is after all the cheapest, because the most nutritious 
food for all classes. It has been stated, with a con- 
siderable show of reason, that though brown bread is 
more eusiiy digested, in conseijueuee partly of its being 
to a certain extent a laxative, it does not really supply 
the body with the desired phosphates, as tho flakes of 
bran prevent the bread lying long enough in the 
stomach for all the constituents of nourishment, in- 
cluding the phosphates, to be abstracted. To remedy 
this ohjection, tho bran has been reground by a special 
method, and the flour produced is known by the name 
of " Chapman's whole meal." The bread made from 
it does not cause the some mechanical irritaliou of the 
bowels as ordinary brown bread, and as tho particles 
of the bran are more exposed to tho gastric juices of 
the stomach, they have a bettor chance of appropria- 
tion. " Hart's Whole Meal Unfermented Bread " is 
■ kind much used in London. As its name 
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implies, no yeast is employed in its manufacture, but 
chemicals, as above explained, are substituted in order 
to lighten it. Tina meal is the result of a process of 
"bruising" rather than grinding; and Dr. Edward 
Smith says that it contains indigestible vegetable fibre 
of the husk to the citent of nearly 12 per cent., which 
is nearly 10J per cent, moro than in " seconds " flour, 
while it replaces the more nutritions starch of the 
latter. When whole meal is used, the cerealine of 
the bran sets up a peculiar kind of fermentation, 
which gives to the bread a sweetish -sour taste, and 
a soft consistence, and partly accounts for its dark 
colour. To avoid this, M. Mege-Mouriee recommends 
that 10 to 14 per cent, of the meal produced by his 
procoss of grinding should be kept apart from the 
70 por cent, of white flour, and should not be added 
to the dough made from the latter, until it is well 
fermented and ready to he baked. In this manner 
from 80 to 82 per cent, of the farinaceous matter of 
wheat is realized, and a white loaf produced. This 
process is employed at the Scipion works in Paris, 
where over 5500 lb. of bread are made daily. Emi- 
nent medical authorities strongly recommend the dif- 
ferent varieties of brown bread, while others, Dr. 
Edward Smith for instance, discourage their use. It 
is not within the province of this article to attempt 
to decide the question ; hut it may he added, that the 
facilities for making inferior brown bread are largely 
taken advantage of by second-class bakers. Rijn bread 
is not now used to the same extent as formerly, though 
a large (Quantity is consumed on the Continent. When 
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made according to the formula of the Board of Agri- 
culture of France (1795), it consists of one part of rice 
and four of rye, ground together and sifted in the usual 
maimer. The meal is made into dough with yeast, ami 
generally baked into long roils. The bread is very 
dark, has a close texture, but is agreeable to tho palate, 
and has the reputation of being very nutritious. It is 
certainly cheap, for it can be made at less than a penny 
per pound. It is alleged also by some, that a good pure 
brownish bread of simple wheat meal, with an admix- 
ture of a fourth or fifth part of rye, would, for equal 
money value, give the labouring population a food 
more abundant and nutritious than that which they 
generally make use of as fine white bread. What is 
known by tho term fancy bread in our shops includes 
the many varieties of cottage, " tin " loaves, rolls, 
twists, See., which do not call for any special notice 
as regards their manufacture ; the " strength " of the 
dough, the time of fermentation, and the celerity in 
baking being more or less the features of this branch 
of baking. Some fancy breads contain butter or lard, 
and in some, milk is said to be wholly or partially sub- 
stituted for water. Fancy bread is not sold by weight, 
as is ordinary baker's bread. From an English point 
of view, French and Grrman bread, as made in this 
country, would perhaps come within the designation 
of faney broad. In the production of this bread, Ger- 
man yeast is generally used, in consequenco of the 
quickness of its action, but the best bakers prefer 
ordinary brewers' yeast, believing that it imparts a 
desirable flavour. Tho great " ligatures" «i ■&&& 
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bread is owing to the " weak " dough (i. c. dough 
with a large quantity of water) employed, and the 
consequent ease with which it is raised by the gene- 
rated gas. This is particularly the cafie with the long 
rolls; but more flour is usod in making the cottage 
loaves, after tho French and German fashion. The 
"stronger" tho flour, the larger quantity of water it 
will take up, and hence the strongest and best flours, 
with au admixture of Hungarian flour, are generally 
usod. The glazed appearance of a pure "Vienna" 
roll is caused by tho steam introduced into the oven, 
which at the same time protects the crust. When 
steam is not used, tho rolls are " painted " with water. 
Tho " rasped " French rolls are baked very quickly, 
and it is simply a necessity that tho " black " should 
bo removed by rasping. Tho taste for French and 
German bread seems to have been considerably on tho 
increase of late years in London, where there are 
sevoral bakors of this article doing a largo businosB, 
one alone, M. Bonthron, using over thirty sacks of 
flour per week. 

Another kind of bread which requires notice is the 
aerated bread, as manufactured since 1863 by the 
company formed for that purpose, which adopted the 
patents of Dr. Duuglisb in their entirety. The 
feature of the process employed is the pumping of 
carbonic acid gas into tho dough, as it is being 
mado, and thus rendering it us light as when acted 
upon by ordinary fermentation. The process may 
bo thus briefly described. There are two strong 
iron vessels, each capable of sustaining a pressure 
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of 120 lb. on the square inch, of which one is the 
" mixer," and tho other the vessel containing water 
to be charged by compression into the gas. The 
mixer receives the flour, and being furnished with 
" arms," worked by machinery, is ready to mix it with 
the water. Water containing a proportion of common 
salt having been introduced into the vessel, ia charged 
with the gas under a great pressure until a proper 
quantity has been absorbed. The communication is 
then opened between tho two vessols, and tho charged 
water is admitted, whilst at tho same time the arqis 
of the mixer arc set in motion, and the water and 
flour are rapidly worked together. During this part of 
the process, the gas not actually in solution becomes 
liberated from the water and permeates tho bread, 
whilst the prepared dough is forced out of the niixor 
and made into loaves for the oven. Tho whole process, 
including the baking, is completed in about an hour 
and a half — a most important feature ; a greator pro- 
portion of bread ia produced by it ; the chemical con- 
stituents of the flour remain intact, and the bread is 
not acted upon by chemical decomposition. Moreover, 
as the dough runs down a trough into the tins in 
which it is baked, it is never once touched by the hand 
during the whole process. Tho eminence attained by 
Dr. Dauglish as an authority in bread malting caused 
immense interest to bo taken in the aerated bread, and 
a large body of tho public fully believed that tho 
question of bread making bad been finally solved, and 
that they were delivered from the real or imaginary 
a to ordinary bakers' bread. Many too of the 
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most eminent physicians, chomists, and scientific men 
of the day gave unhesitating testimony in favour of 
the new bread, and recommended it fur and wide as 
more wholosomo, digestible, and nutritious than fer- 
mented bread. A great number of shops were opened 
tii supply the public, and it seemed not unlikely that 
the new-fashioned bread would ovontually supersede 
the old ; but the result was not in accordance) with 
the anticipations formed. It would seem that very 
light broad, escept in the form of French and 
German, is not suited to the English taste, which, 
generally speaking, prefers a more solid article; 
and it is probable also that the advantages of unfor- 
mentod, as compared with fermented bread, were over- 
stated. In fact, an imposing array of authorities 
might be brought forward in favour of the use of 
fermented bread, except iu the ease of some consti- 
tutions, on the very ground that the chemical action 
brought about is beneficial, and especially that the 
chemical change of part of the starch during the 
process of fermentation not only adds an agree- 
able flavour to tho bread, but is actually an aid 
to digestion. I will only add that one of the latest 
authorities who have writton on the subject of food * 
says, that although aerated bread is a wholesome and 
nutritious substance, ho cannot allow that it is capable 
and worthy of supplanting fermented bread, which is 
at once "the most wholosomo, digestible, palatable, 
and nutritious of all edible compounds." Some-made 
bread hardly comes within the scope of thia article, 
* Dr. Muter, 'Pharmaceutical and Medical Chemistry/ 
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nor would it be necessary to say more than that it 
is made on the same principles as ordinary bread. 
Indeed among the poor, baking at borne has fjr years 
past been gradually going out, though in many of 
the Midland and Northern manufacturing towns the 
practice is prevalent, and eveu here the dough is fre- 
quently made at home and taken to the baker's. As & 
rule, it may be stated that bread cannot be made at 
home bo well or so profitably as the baker can make it. 
From the time that baking became a trade, bakers 
in almost all countries have produced different qua- 
lities of bread. Thus the Romans had sis or seven 
varieties, from the coarse brown bread (jianis ater) to 
the whitest (pram <-tttt(1hhig or primariun). In this 
country, in the thirteenth eontury, there were three 
qualities regulated by law : the wastal (fine wheaten), 
cocket bread (seconds), and Bread of tourte (brown 
bread). The Liber Albus, as regards the Assize of 
Bread in the city of London, refers to many more 
varieties. Of ordinary breads, bakers produce two, 
best wheaten and household, though it is not in many 
shops that we find them selling both. A baker, gene- 
rally speaking, makes but one kind, depending on the 
quality of the flours. Thus the high or full price 
baker uses a larger proportion of tho "higher marks" 
or more expensive flours, than a medium-price baker, 
while the " cutting " bakor uses inferior flour, and has 
recourse moro or less to adulteration. But practically, 
it is very difficult to draw an exact line between the 
best wheaten and household bread, and very often a 
high-price baker does not produce a bit better bread 
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than his neighbour, because the latter sells for ready 
money, while the former frequently gives long credit. 
The finest white flour is derived from the central parts 
of the wheat kernel, and costs more in the process of 
preparation. But good " household " flour, from the 
fact that it contains more of the outer skins of the 
kernel, and consequently moro of certain chemical 
constituents of wheat, makes even better and more 
nutritious bread than the other. For a good loaf 
wc depend on the honesty and skill of botb miller 
and baker, but primarily of the former, who grinds 
great varieties of wheat from all parts of the world, 
differing in their chemical value and adaptability 
for bread making. Tho miller thoreforo blends flonrs 
as tho wine grower does sherries and clarets, as 
each contains more or less of tho required constituents, 
such as starch and gluten. Thus the art of tbe miller 
offers considerable scope for intelligence and know- 
ledge. Though the baker to a great extent depends 
on the miller, ho also acts on his own knowledge, and 
will often combiuo tho blends of the miller or make 
original blends for himself, which by experience he 
has found to answer well. In the ordinary trade there 
are three kinds of flours, viz. " whites," " households," 
and " seconds ;" tho two first being known in most pro- 
vincial districts as " superfines " and " fines." To 
these may bo added " country flour," which represents 
tho product of wheat grown on weak soils in some of 
our eastern counties and elsewhere ; and by second- 
class Uikers in a general way, "whites" are used to 
give colour to bread, and "households" to give 
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strength and flavour. A sack of flour weiglis 280 lb., 
and according to its quality will produce from eighty- 
eight to ninety-four loaves of 4 lb. each ; probably 
the average number made by good bakers would not 
exceed ninety. 

According to Dr. Edward Smith, the ultimate che- 
mical composition of bread made from good "seconds" 
flour is, besides oxygen and hydrogen, per cent, : 






Carbon 2S5 

Nitrogen 1-29 

id the proximate elements in 100 parts arc : 

Water 37 

Albuminous and other allied substances .. 81 

Starch 47-1 

Sugar 3-6 

Fat 1-6 

Salts .. .. 2-3 



A good loaf ehonld show kindness of structure ; i. e. 
it should not be chaffy, flaky, or sodden ; and it should 
bo eweet to the palato and tho smell. It is most 
digestible the day after it is baked. 

As it is probable that the health and vigour of 
the inhabitants of temperate climes are more attri- 
butable to the use of wheaten broad than to any 
other cause, it is of the utmost importance that our 
bread should he pure. Adulteration unfortunately 
has been widely adopted, buth to increase hulk and 
improve appearances ; and tho following substances 
are alleged to have been more or less in use, viz. 

itatoes, rice, alum, pen-flour, plaster of Paris, sul- 
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phate of copper, pearl-ash, gypsum, pipe-clay, chalk, 
bone-dust, soap (which creates a strong fermentation 
and whitens bad flour), stone-flour, " which is made 
from Derbyshire etone," and the flour of a variety of 
cereals other than wheat. At the present time the 
only two adulterants worth notice are rice and alum ; 
the former being used mainly to increase bulk, the 
latter to enable the baker to employ bad and 
" weak " floors, and yet present his loaves as " best 
wheaten broad." Potatoes, as before stated, are not 
now used for the purposes of adulteration, whatever 
may have been the case many years ago. Indeed they 
have been too dear for adulterating purposes. At the 
utmost a baker would not use more than 6 lb. of 
potatoes to a sack of flour, which makes 380 lb. of 
bread, or ninety-five 4-lb. loaves. During tho potato 
famine of 1346-47 many bakers paid as much as 181. 
per ton for their " fruit," which they certainly did not 
use as an adulterant. Eice and alum, then, are the 
materials with which we are chiefly concerned. The 
use of rice, which is generally first boiled and worked 
through a sieve, is a direct adulteration, both by the 
substance itself and by the additional weight of water 
that it will '• take up." It is cheaper than '* damaged " 
wheat and flour, which can often be bought for l£rf. 
per pound, or even less. Rice is not nearly so nutri- 
tious as wheat, as it consists almost exclusively of 
starch, and is relatively deficient in nitrogenous ele- 
ments. Thero is therefore no defence to be made for 
its use in broad making. It can easily be detected 
by the microscope. Alum i s used to make a present- 
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able loaf from bad flour, and its employment is openly 
mentioned and advocated by older authorities in the 
trade ; but even with such a. precedent, no well-informed 
or honest baker of the present time can attempt to 
employ it. from 10 to SO or even 40 grains may be 
found in a 4-lb. loaf, and as it is known that 12 grains 
taken daily by a healthy adult will produce constipa- 
tion, an average consumer of bread adulterated with 
alum must consequently suffer in health ; for it must 
be remembered that the action of heat in the oven does 
not lessen the quantity of alumina, the base of alum, or 
diminish its astringency. Moreover, tho action of alum 
interferes with the proper chemical process of fermen- 
tation, and thus rendors the bread less nutritive, by 
causing the albuminous and other nitrogenous elements 
in it to be less amenable to the solvent action of the gas- 
tric juice. But since the passing of the Adulteration 
Act in 1872, great and unexpected difficulties have 
risen in its application, and in some convictions which 
have been obtained under it, considerable injustice has 
been done to bakers. In the first place, tho detection of 
alnm in bread has practically been found to be very 
difficult, tho tests ordinarily used having in many i 
given different results when applied by different 
analysts. Tho " Greenwich " and the " Edgeware " 
cases are well known, and in both the analysts em- 
ployed by the prosecution and defence cam. 
conclusions, the one affirming that there were, and tho 
other that there were not, traces of alum in the bread. 
In the second place, even when it may be allowed that 
there are traces of alum, it by no means follows that 
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there has been illegal ad alteration. Traces of alum, 
detected by qualitative, analysis, tuny bo accounted for 
in a variety of ways. The millstones themselves, 
being made of Burr stone, have cavities in tbem which 
are generally tilled up with burnt alum and grit ; and 
consequently, as they wear down, may supply infini- 
tesimal portions of alum to tho flour. Aluminous 
soil in some instancos get misod up with the grain 
from the insect perforations and natural depressions. 
Again, alumina and sulphuric acid may often he found 
in small quantities in salt, which is always used in 
broad making. It is also alleged that certain soils 
will supply tho grain of wheat with silica, arsenic, and 
alum in traceable quantities. On these grounds it has 
been urged, that a qualitative analysis should not be 
held sufficient to euuvict a baker, but that in any 
Adulteration Act a quantitative analysis should be 
required, and that no conviction should be recorded, 
unless tho amount of alumina detected was in excess of 
what could eiist, owing to one or more of the causes just 
named. Some persons go even farther than this, and 
maintain that it is better to use alum with deteriorated 
flour, than that such flour should be wasted altogether. 
Thus Dr. Edward Smith says, " If employed in very 
small proportions, it might be useful when the flour is 
of inferior quality, as tho result of a cold or wet season 
or of sprouting, and in that proportion might not be 
injurious to health." The operation of the Act of 
1872 (the Act of I860 being practically inoperative), 
has certainly done some good, and partially restrained 
adulterant bakers j but its uncertainty of application, 
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and the injustice inflicted under it, were admitted by 
tlie Parliamentary Committee in 1874. 

Bread making has been in this, as in many other 
countries, the subject of legislative or municipal inter- 
ference from the earliest times. As long back as the 
reign of John (1203) there were " certain orilinances 
of the Assize of Bread," of which the chief justiciary 
and a baker, commissioned by the king, bad the in- 
spection, A Btatute of Henry III. (1266) regulated 
the price of bread by the price of wheat (irrespective 
of the price of flour) and tbo weight of tbc loaf was 
increased or diminished as the price of wheat rose or 
fell. The mode of " setting the assizes " and the whole 
procedure, including the principles of remuneration 
to the baker for the trouble, is set out in a most in- 
teresting manner in the Liber Albua of tbo City of 
London Corporation, from which also maybe gathered 
the severe penalties sometimes inflicted on bakers, who 
either sold short weight or adulterated their bread. 
Matters seems to have remained substantially un- 
changed till the reign of Anno, when a statute was 
passed (1709), with a view to remedy some of the 
many defects in the existing regulations ; but neither 
bakers nor consumers were satisfied, and complaints 
from both were frequent, mainly owing to tho differ- 
ent and contradictory modes of " setting the assize " 
in different parts of the country. Both parties, it may 
be allowed, had substantial grievances ; fur the action 
of the law in various ways inflicted great injustice on 
honest tradesmen, and the price of bread, instead of 
being kept at a fair and equitable rate by tho Assize, 
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was often unduly raised by it. After the whole matter 
had been thoroughly ventilated and discussed both iii 
and out of Parliament, during the early part of the 
present century, the " Assize of Bread " was abolished 
in the metropolis by Act of Parliament in 1822 
(3 Geo. IV. c. evi.), throughout England and Scotland 
in 1836 (fi & 7 Will. iv. c. 37), and the measure was 
applied to Ireland in 1838 (Bread Act, Ireland, 1 Vict.). 
By the Act of 1836, which is still in force, baiters may 
make bread of any weight and size as they think fit, 
bat they must sell it by weight, Au excoption is 
made in the case of French or Fancy bread, and which 
is not required to be sold by weight. Considerable 
difficulty has, however, risen np nnder this provision, 
as it is almost impossible to define what "Fancy" 
bread really is. From time to timo bakers have been 
prosecuted for selling " cottage " ami other loaves 
" separately " baked, otherwise than by weight : but 
though they have pleaded the exemption just stated, 
in many cases they have boon convicted, on the ground 
that the mere shape of a loaf docs not necessarily make 
it " Fancy " bread. 

Tho provisions in the Act in refcreuco to adultera- 
tion are still in force, but were modified by tho Adul- 
teration Acts of 1860 and 1872. The clause which 
enacted that all loaves made of mixed weal or flour 
should bo marked with a large Roman M, seems to 
have practically fallen into abeyance soon after the 
passing of this Act ; and it is even said that by re- 
versing the position of a loaf so stamped, tho public 
often mistook the M for a W, and considered the 
latter letter to signify Wheaten bieai. 
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The result of removing the old and vesatiouB re- 
strictions in reference to tbe waking and price of bread, 
was practically to throw open the trade, and eventually 
to bring about severe competition, which, since the 
abolition of the Assize, tins become greater. The 
introduction of " patent " yeast, and the small amount 
of skill and capital required, offer gTeat facilities for 
tbe journeymen setting up for themselves ; and many 
millers are themselves the real proprietors of shops, 
where their flour is used by the nominal masters who 
engage journeymen for the work, end are paid either 
so much per sack of flour which they make into bread, 
or for a given number of loaves. 

The following tables will show the average prices of 
bread in various years : 

QriBTERX Loaf = 4 lb. 5J oz. 



1765 . 
1775 . 
1785 . 
1735 . 



isoo 174 

ISUH (fori weeks) 22| 
1805 ... .. .. 121 

1810 15i 

1818 (Aug.) .. 21i 
181*. 12* 



i. Loaf (best), Full Price. 
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The 1-lb. Loaf (best), Foil 
Pile*, .Tunc. 
d. 


DUSTRIES. 

Price. 

Price, Dm. 

:: \ 

.. 104 

if 

7 
7 
8 
9 
.. 10* 
8 
7| 
8 
8J 
Ht 
9 
8 
8} 

twenty-five years 
shall have about 
r-dealing bakers, 
inum price of the 
tors charged G$tL, 
ro was an article 

abolition of the 
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From these prices, say for the lad 
or 80, l^d. may ho deducted, and we 
the price charged by the ordinary fa 
At the beginning of 1876 the maxi 
4-lb. loaf was about Sd. ; ordinary ba 
and low-priced bakers 5ii. ; but the 
on sale in sonic shops as low as 4$d. 

It waa thought by some that th« 
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Assize would diminish the number of bakers, and 
cause the trade to Ml into the hands of capitalists. 
There has been a tendency in this direction in Scot- 
land, but not so in England. Attempts have fceen 
made from time to time to establish great businesses, 
both by companies and individuals, and also on the 
CO-o]>erative principle ; hut with few exceptions, they 
have been failures. For instance, somo thirty-five or 
forty years ago, a largo concern was started by 
Mr. Ritchie in London, and curried on afterwards at 
Duptford by Messrs. T. and C. Kingsford, to supply 
shops in London. But after a time they declined this 
line of business, and confined thcmsolvcs to the miller's 
trade. A considerable bakery was also established many 
years ago in Pimlico, where spirits were distilled from 
the steam which rose from the broad. Again, the 
League Bread Company, which started in 1846, failed 
to carry on business for more than about five years. 
Stephen's Machine Bread-making Company, formed in 
1862, was thought likely by many scientific men to 
introduce a new era in the trade, but it was un- 
successful, while several attempts to establish co- 
operative bakeries in Birmingham and other centres 
of population have also failed. A recent offort 
to form a Flour and Bread Co-operative Supply 
Company, with mills and bakeries near London, met 
with little public support. There are, however, some 
moderately large bakeries at work in different parts 
of the kingdom : for instance, in Dublin and Belfast, 
whore a single-handed baker uses perhaps 600 sacks 
of flour per wook, or Paisley and Glasgow, whftvft ttsa 
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fliiKumjInnf Bakery probably gets through as many 
as 700 cr 800 sacks per week. The majority of 
the " Contract " bakers (as they aro called) for 
public institutions in the Metropolitan district and 
elsewhere do not possess establishments of their 
own, but " farm out " their contracts piecemeal to 
small bakers. The largest existing L.ikery is that of 
Mi 1 . H. W. Nevill, whose bread is sold in every part of 
the Metropolitan district, and from its excellent 
quality commands a higher price than ordinary 
bakers' bread. The chief feature of Mr. Ncvill's 
bakery is the use of hot-water ovens. Within the 
Metropolitan district, as recently included in his re- 
turns by the Registrar-General, and comprising the 
area of a circle whoso radius is 15 miles from Charing 
Cross as its centre, and containing a population of 
over 4,000,000, there are in round numbers about 3500 
master bakers, of whom perhaps 1200 are their own 
foremen, and take a share in the daily work of the 
bakehouse. Of the business done in these 3500 shops, 
it may bo said that not in half-a-dozen establishments 
are over 100 sacks of flour used per week. The num- 
ber of shops is aUo very small whore over 50 sacks 
are used, perhaps not 100 in all; a considerable 
number range, say from 20 to 30, but the great 
majority only bake from 8 to 12. 

Biscuits. 

The manufacture of Biscuits has of late years, in 

this country, been developed into so large an industry, 

that it necessarily finds a place in connection with an 
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article on Bread. It ia somewhat strange, as Mr. G. 
Phillips Bevan remarks in his Eeport on the Food 
Products of the Vienna Exhibition of 1873, that 
German, and especially French, bakers and confec- 
tioners have paid but littlo attention to biscuit making. 
At Vienna the display of the almost infinite varieties 
of English biscuits, which are eeut in large quantities 
to almost every part of the known world, attracted 
special attention among foreigners interested in the 
matter of prepared food products. 

Biscuits are for the most part unleavened, and when 
simply made of meal or flour and water, with or with- 
out a very slight addition of butter, arc called hard or 
captain*' biscuits. The biscuits produced in enormous 
quantities in our dockyards are of the simplest form ; 
but the machinery employed is wonderfully contrived 
with a view to economy and expedition. Fancy biscuits 
are generally mado of the finest qualities of flour, and 
of special "strength." The process of preparation is 
far more simple than that of bread, since it is only 
needful to mix well the flour with the water or milk, 
and to add salt, butter, sugar, and any other flavouring 
or colouring matter that may lie desired, until a dough 
of sufficient consistency shall have been produced. 
This is collected in receivers, and put through a series 
of rollers to be reduced to the required thickness, or 
worked by the hand, after which it is cut by hand 
"cutters," or machines, into the requisite sizes and 
forms, and is either baked on tins in ordinary ovens 
or on " wires," or passed through ovens on an endless 
band until sufficiently baked. The biscuits s.t& ihsjw 
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left to dry. The ordinary kinds of biscuits are, 
according to Dr. Edward Smith and other dietetic 
authorities, very wholesome, and contain a much lnrger 
proportion of nutriment than the same weight of bread. 
They might therefore form a much larger element 
than is now the enso in household consumption. But, 
at the same time, it must be remembered that they are 
not easy of digestion iuiIobb thoroughly disintegrated, 
and even then, there should bo plenty of fluid iu the 
stomach to ensure their rapid solution. Those 
lightened by means of eggs, sugar, and butter, are 
more digestible than plain ones, and still more bo 
when thoy are vcsicidated and puffed up by meanB of a 
small quantity of carbonate of ammonia, as in the case 
of cracknells and Victoria biscuits. But the use of a 
chemical often imparts an unpleasant taste and smell 
to the article, and is not adopted by tho best biscuit 
makers. All biscuits, and especially "fancy" biscuits, 
should bo kept as much as possible from atmospheric 
air. If packed in air-tight cases and kept dry, they 
will resist atmospheric changes for years. 

The biscuit-making manufactories of Messrs. Huutley 
and Palmer, of Beading, and of Messrs. Peek, Frean, 
and Co., of London, are the largest in this country, 
and indeed in the world. The former was established 
as a wholesale manufactory about thirty-three years ago, 
and may be truly said to have made a cosmopolitan re- 
putation. To attempt a description of the buildings, 
which cover many acres, and of tho machinery and pro- 
cesses, would be impossible in a limited space. So well 
worthy of a visit are they, that, among other important 
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manufactories, the Japanese Ambassadors when in 
this country, a few years ago, wore taken to Messrs. 
Huntloy and Palmer's establishment, and after care- 
fully going through overy department, expressed their 
highest admiration of all they saw. Wherever manual 
labour can be saved it is done, and a pair of mag- 
nificent engines of 120 horse-power and other smaller 
engines drive the various machines used, Order and 
cleanliness are features throughout the whole esta- 
blishment; and a large reading-room and library is 
provided for the work-people. To give some idoa of 
the enormous business of tho firm, it may be stated 
that over 2500 hands are employed, and more than 
1000 sacks of flour are weekly converted into cakes 
and biscuits, while tho milk, batter, sugar, and eggs 
used would bo sufficient to supply tho population of a 
sidorable town. The varieties of biscuits produced 
may, in round numbers, be put at over 150 ; and two 
vans are employed the whole day bringing in " re- 
turned empties " from the railway station. The 
manufactory of Messrs. Peek, Frean, and Co., near 
Southwark Park, is very similar to that of Messrs. 
Huntley and Palmer, and scarcely inferior to it in any 
respect. It stands on about throe acres of ground, 
and the number of hands employed is from 1500 to 
2000. The chief feature, however, of Messrs. Peek, 
Frean, and Co.'s business is the manufacture of " hard " 
biscuits, as distinguished from "fancy" biscuits. But 
'bile the products of these firms are most highly to 
Lended, it is but fair to most of the other 
ts, to say that their biscuits in every 
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variety are quite equal to them; indeed, in the 
opinion of many good judges, several well-known 
biscuit makers turn out even a superior article to 
thoso produced by the above-mentioned firms. In 
London, for instance, the biscuits made by such bakers 
as Lemon, Hill, Purcoll, and Johnston, are as good in 
every respect as it is possible to mako them. 

Thero are hardly any associations connected with 
the manufacture of bread which call for notice. The 
Bakers' Company, which was incorporated in 1307, 
does little or nothing in connection with the bakery 
trade, being chiefly concerned, like most of the City 
of London companies, with tho administration of its 
charities and social enjoyment. The Master Bakers' 
Protection Society was established in 18G8, the objects 
of tho Society being to watch and suggest legislation in 
reference to the trade, to work legitimately for the 
repeal or modification of Acts of Parliament which 
may injuriously and unfairly affect it, and to defend 
members of tho Association, when in its opinion they 
are being unfairly dealt with. On the other hand, it 
does not lend it.self to defend those who have trans- 
grossed the lnw deliberately, and its general aim is to 
elovate and purify the trade. 

The above remarks, though they have extended to a 
far greater length than was anticipated, cannot pretend 
to havo exhausted the subject treated of. To deal 
fnlly with it would require a volume. Considering its 
magnitude and interest, it is somewhat strange that so 
little, comparatively speaking, has been written on the 
subject. Among the works which may be consulted 
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with profit may be mentioned Mr. A. Edlin's ' Treatise 
on the Art of Bread Making' (1805) ; Dr. Colquhoun s 
treatise in the * Annals of Philosophy ' ; William Play- 
fair's pamphlet on the 'Prices of Wheat, Flour, and 
Bread, in connection with Wages' (1822); Mr. T. K. 
Callard's pamphlet on 'Fermentation' (Stock, Pater- 
noster Eow, 1874) ; ' Treatises on Food,' such as those 
by Doctors Letheby and Edward Smith; and Mr. 
Tremenheere's ' Parliamentary Report of 1862,' which 
is practically the most valuable contribution of all to 
the literature of bread-making. 
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SrjoAR in various forms lias boon known from 
early date, if we may trust to such passing nllus 
those of Herodotus, who speaks of " honey made by the 
hands of man," and of Ncarchus, who mentions a reed 
which yields honey without bees. But it is not till the 
time of Nero that any distinct and descriptive mention 
of sugar is made, and then only as a curiosity or a 
medicine. 

Dr. W. Falconer, in his " Sketch of the History 

I of Sugar in Early Times and through the Middle 
Ages," * from which I draw my information, says 
that Albertus Agnensis (ajj. 1108), one of the his- 
torians of the Crusades, describes the sugar cane as 
met with by the Crusaders in Syria, where it was 
found in groat quantity about Tripoli, under tho name 
of Zucra. " This plant is cultivated with great labour 
of the husbandman every year. At the time of har- 
vest they bruise it when ripe in mortars, and set by the 
strained juice ia vessels till it is concreted in the form 
i>f snow or white salt. This, when scraped, they I P'* 
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with bread, or rub it with water, and take it as pottage, 
and it ie to them more wholesome and pleasing than 
the honoy of bees." Another of the historians quoted, 
Jacobus de Vitriaco (112-1), says tbat in Syria reeds 
grow tbat are full of honey, by which he understands 
a sweet juice which, extracted by the pressure of a 
screw engine and concreted by fire, becomes sugar. 
About the date 1170, Hugo Falcaudus speaks of sugar 
being produced in Sicily in great quantities, and from 
this time the culture of the cano and the manufacture 
of sugar seem to hare rapidly cxruii'.hul tu tin; southern 
coaste of Europe ; thence to Madeira and the Canaries, 
and at a subsequent period to the West Indies (about 
aj>. 1500). In 1747, Margraf, a German chemist, 
discovered tbe presence of sugar in the " beet," but it 
was not till 1790 that sugar was practically made from 
this root in any quantity. Since then the industry 
has progressed in a marvellously rapid manner on the 
continent of Europe, so tbat at present the annual 
production of sugar from this source amounts to more 
than 1,000,000 tons. 

Afl the properties of sugar, taken as ft whole, regulate 
its behaviour under the influence of llie processes to 
which it is subjected in manufacture and refining, it is 
advisable to consider some of tliem pretty closely, 
before treating of the various methods employed for 
getting tbe pure material from the vegetable juices in 
which it is originally found, and for purifying the 
crude product first obtained. 

a a transparent, erystallizablo, very soluble, 

id, possessed of a characteristic sweet taste, and 
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composed of the three elements carbon, hydrogon, 
oxygen, in these proportions; : 

Carbon .. .. 42 ■ 11 percent., or 12 atoms 
Hydrogen .. 6-43 „ 22 „ 

Oxygen .. 51-46 „ 11 „ 

Its formula I1 H H O 11 fl shows that hydrogen 
oxygen are contained in it in the same proportions as 
in water, but nevertheless water, an such, does not exist 
in the crystals, which are anhydrous (free from water 
of crystallization). 

Sugar, as iB well known, is exceedingly soluble in 
water, which at ordinary temperatures is capable of 
taking up about twice its own weight to form a viscid 
liquid of specific gravity 1 ■ 333. Tin's very great in- 
crease of density points to a ready means of deter- 
mining the quantity of sugar in a solution of that 
substance, when other bodies aro absent. Accordingly 
tables have been constructed, showing the proportions 
of sugar and water corresponding to all densities be- 
tween 1 ■ 000 and 1 ■ 333. The best and fullest of these 
is that published by Matetjezeck, in the ' Zeitscbrift 
des Vercins i'iir Ruben Zueker Industrie,' vols. sv. 
and xx., but which has not, unfortunately, been re- 
produced in this country. 

As illustrating tlio degree to which the densities of 
sugar solutions vary with the percentage of sugar, the 
following table is given. 

= 16, Water = 
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1 


0-5S 


1-0039 


37 


20'3 


1-1641 


2 


1-11 


■0078 


38 


2I)'S4 


■1692 


3 


1-67 


■0117 


39 


21-37 


■1743 


4 


2-23 


■0157 


40 


21-91 


■1794 


5 


2-78 


■0197 


41 


22-44 


■1846 


6 


3-34 


0237 




22*97 


■1898 


7 




-0287 


43 


235 


■1950 


8 


4-45 


-0319 


44 


24-03 


■2003 


9 


5-00 


-0361) 


45 


24-56 


-3056 


10 


5-56 


■0401 


46 


25-09 


■2110 


11 


6-11 


■0443 


47 


25-62 


■2164 


12 


6-66 


■0485 


48 


26-14 


■2218 


13 


7-22 


■0528 


49 


26-67 


■2273 


11 


7'77 


■0570 


50 


27' 19 


■2328 


15 


8-32 


■0613 


51 


27-71 


•2383 


IB 


8'87 


-0657 


62 


28 '24 


■2439 


17 


9-42 


-0700 


53 


28-75 


■2495 


18 


9-117 


■0744 




29-27 


■2552 


19 


10-52 


■0787 


5.1 


29-79 


■2609 


20 


J 1-07 


■0833 


56 


30-31 


■2666 


21 " 


11-62 


■0878 


57 


30-82 


■2724 


23 


12-17 


-0923 


58 


31 '34 


■2782 


23 


12-72 


-0969 


59 


31-85 


■MM 


24 


13-26 


■1015 


60 


32 36 


-2899 


25 


13-81 


■1061 


61 


32 87 


'2958 


20 


14-35 


■1107 


62 


33-38 


■3018 


27 


14-9 


■1154 


63 


33-89 


■3078 


28 


IS-- 14 


■1201 


64 


34 '40 


■3138 


29 


15-99 


■1249 


65 


34-90 


■ B19B 


30 


16 53 


■1297 


66 


35-40 


■3260 


31 


17-07 


-1345 


67 


35-90 


■ 3322 


32 


17-61 


■1393 


68 


36-41 


■3384 


33 


18-15 


■1442 




36-91 


-3146 


34 


18-69 


-1401 


70 


37 '40 


■3509 


35 


19-23 


■1541 


71 


37-90 


■3572 


36 


19-77 


■1591 


72 


38-39 


3636 



Ab most other soluble bodies;, e. g. salt, likewise give 
lutione wbiub are denser than water, it is obvious 
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that when they are present, the density of a given liqui 
will afford no trustworthy guide to tho quantity o 
sugar in solution, and other means must ho adopted (■ 
dotermiue its amount. These methods arc, however, 
too technical to find place horo. Soluhle as sugar is 
in cold water, it is still more so in hot, and indood at 
the temperature of boiling water, 212° F. or 100° C, it 
is solublo in almost all proportions ; bnt, t 
similar cases, the hot saturated solution deposits 
cooling that quantity which it had taken up in virtue 
of its high temperature, leaving in solution only so 
much as the water present would have dissolved with- 
out the aid of heat. This, though a very simple 
matter, is the fundamental fact on which tho recovery 
of sugar from its solutions is based, for if wo take 
a weak solution of sugar and hoil off some of the 
water, so that what remains is less than would have 
sufficed, when cold, to dissolve all the sugar present, 
then, on cooling, the sugar which has remained in 
solution in virtue of the high temperature, will deposit 
more or less quickly in tho form of solid crystals. 

For every temperature up to the boiling point of 
water, there is a point of saturation, i.e. a point at 
which the water present is not capable of dissolving 
any more sugar ; therefore if the water of a solution o: 
that body he evaporated off at say ISO 3 F., a point w 
be reached at which sugar will begin to separate o 
in tho solid form, because the water left is no long 
sufficient to keep it all in solution at that temp* 
ture ; and on continuing the evaporation, more a 
■e sugar will separato, leaving always tho r 
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i. saturated 



solution of the same degree of strength, i 
at that temperature (150° F.). 

But sugar, lite other soluble solids, is capable and 
even apt to form supersaturated solutions when a 
saturated, hot, clean, solution is allowed to cool without 
being disturbed in a manner that is capahlo of pro- 
ducing the commencement of crystallization. The 
solution will then remain free from solid deposit when 
cold, though the sugar in solution is far more than the 
water would hare dissolved at the same temperature, if 
simply shaken up with an excess of the solid. This 
state of supersaturatiou may obtain at any temperature 
below the boiling point of water, aud may he destroyed 
in a variety of ways, the introduction of ready-formed 
crystals of sugar being the most obvious, though the 
addition of small quantities of frosh unboiled solutions 
of sugar (containing dissolved air and dust particles) 
is most practised. 

On disturbing the state of unstable equilibrium of 
the solution, the sugar in excess of the proper quantity 
for the temperature separates very quickly, and the 
remaining solution then contains only its normal pro- 
portion. The well-known cxporiment with sulphate 
of soda will servo as a very perfect illustration of the 
facts relating to the supersaturation of sugar sola- 
tiona. 

The crystals formed either by the cooling or the 
ereporation of a hot saturated solution of sugar will 
be the larger and moro perfect, tho more slowly they 
are deposited ; when they separate vory quickly, they 
are always small and confused. 
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When other bodies aw present in solution with 
sugar, they may interfere with the crystallization of 
that substanco in either of two ways. They may act 
chemically on it and actually change it into something 
else, or they may render the liquid bo viscid, that its 
particles are unable to draw together and arrange 
themselves, and if in very large proportion, they may 
even require so much water to keep them in solution, 
that the liquid cannot be concentrated sufficiently to 
pass the saturation point of the sugar present without 
losing its fluidity altogether. 

Among bodies of the first class I may mention all 
strong acids, which even iu small quantity possess the 
property of converting sugar (cane sugar) into two 
distinct but similar substances — dextrose, or " grape 
sugar," and levulose, or "fruit sugar "—when heated 
with it, or oven allowed to remain in contact for some 
time at ordinary temperatures. 

■ Also in this class must be included tho substances 
known ns " ferments," which arc for the most part 
minuto organisms similar to tho common yeast plant ; 
these also convert sugar into a mixture of dest 
and levulose with great rapidity at ordinary tempt 

Again, many, and indeed most, of the alkaline 
such as chloridos, sulphates, nitrates, acetates, &c, of 
potassium and sodium, combine with sugar to form 
new bodies, which either do not crystallize at all, or 
which crystallize with such extreme slowness and dif- 
ficulty, that for practical manufacturing purposes thoy 
may he said not to do bo. 
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These uncrystallizablo saline compounds and the 
nnerystallizahle mixture of dextrose and levulose, to- 
gether with gnruiuy, albuminous, and gelatinous sub- 
stances derived from the plant jnicea brought into work, 
constitute the second class of bodies noted above as 
interfering with the crystallization of sugar from its 
solution. Tho members of the first elates prevent the 
crystallization entirely, but those of the second only 
hinder it more or less, unless they bo present in very 
large proportion. 

Heat alone produces an alteration in tho structure 
of sugar, even when in solution, if it be high and long 
continued ; changing it into a mixture of dark-coloured 
iinerystallizablo substances of almost unknown com- 
position. This injurious action is greatly accelerated 
by tho presence of already altered sugar or of saline 
or albuminous bodies. Consequently a vogctablc juice 
containing sugar will submit to greater alteration 
during evaporation than a solution of pure sugar of the 
same strength under similar circumstances. 

Though sugar is so sensible to the action of acida 
that heating it for a few minutes with a mere trace of 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is sufficient to convert 
most of it into dextrose and levulose, it withstands 
the action of alkalies such as potash or lime most com- 
pletely, and is, indeed, far nioro stable in their presence, 
resisting tho action of heat and ferments better, evon 
than when quite pure. This, as will bo soon, is a fact, 
of which important advantage is taken in the manufac- 
ture of sugar from the " beet." 

Sugar which has become converted into a mixture 
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of dextrose and levulose. or inverted, as it is more 
commonly called, is, on the contrary, rapidly anil 
completely changed into a mixture of various dark- 
coloured compounds by the action of alkalies and heat ; 
a fact which it is necessary to bear in mind, when 
considering the application of certain processes of 
purification applied to sugary liquids. 

Though the manufacture of sugar from either 
u c*ne" or "beet" can hardly be called a British 
industry (since there is but one factory in England," 
and even that is not at present working), it is still 
necessary to give a slight sketch of the processes em- 
ployed in obtaining the raw material on which the 
refiner works. 

Manufacture of Cane Sugar.— The canes, cut when 
ripe, are carried to the mill and there passed through 
a series of three rollers, so arranged that the canes are 
drawn in between one pair, and out between another 
pair formed of ono of the first rollers and. another 
placed so close to it, that the first crushing is followed 
by a powerful squeezing. The juice, as it runs from 
the crnshed cane, is caugbt in a trough and run off to 
a large tank called the clarifier ; in this it is neu- 
tralized by lime (tempered), aud heated till the scum 
which rises to the top begins to crack. The fire is 
then withdrawn {or steam turned oft, if it be a steam- 
heated apparatus), and the clear liquor left below the 
scum run into the first of a row of copper pans, called 
teaches, heated by one fire at the end of the flue over 

* Belonging to Mr. Duncan, of London, and situated at 
LttTeubam. 
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which they aTC set, where it is boiled till it is concen- 
trated to a certain degree, and then hulled into the 
nest teach nearer the fire. Freshly-clarified juice is 
ran into the teach just emptied, and the boiling eon- 
tinned- As the juice gets more concentrated, it is 
continually passed into smaller and smaller coppers 
(being skimmed all the time), till it arrives at the end 
one, in which it is concentrated to the "proof" point, 
i. e. to such a degree that the workman sees, and feels, 
by its viscidity that it will crystallize on cooling. The 
dark charred mass is then transferred U> coolers and 
allowed to stand till grained, i.e. till as much sugar 
has crystallized out, as ie sufficient to leave the re- 
maining liquid only just saturated with sugar at the 
lower temperature. The magma of crystals and dark 
syrup is then put into casks having holes pierced 
in their bottoms, and allowed to stand till syrup 
ceases to drain away. The syrup is either ro-boiled 
to make a lower quality sugar, or is at once sent to 
the ram distiller. The sugar so obtained consists of 
grains of nearly pure sugar coated on their snrface 
with a film of tho dark syrup, and generally contains 
some mechanical impurities, such as sand, vegetable 
fibre, &c. 

The wasteful and unscientific mode of work just de- 
scribed in ontlino is still unhappily tho one most 
largely in use, though here and there — notably in the 

E" — ch colonies — improved methods are employed 
correspondingly good results. 
mufactwe of Beet Sugar. — There are many 
ods of winning sugar from the "beet," but tha 
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differences m mere matters of detail, except as regards 
the extraction of the juice, 

The eldest and still most general method ifl to rasp 
the root to a fine palp, wrap this in coarse woollen 
cloths, and submit it lo the action of a hydraulic press. 
Sometimes the pnlp is thrown into a centrifugal ma- 
chine and the juice expelled from the mass by this 
means, water being added to wash the partly-dried 
residue. 

The other principal method of extracting the juice— 
the so-called diffusion process — consists in slicing the 
roots op into strips abont four inches long by half 
an inch wide and abont a qnartor of an inch thiek, 
and submitting these to a systematic soaking, the 
portion of water which has been allowed to lie on one 
lot of the slices, and which has taken up some sugar, 
being allowed to ran on to a fresh lot while its place 
is taken by pure water, and so on for foot to six 
changes, each liquor continually going on to a portion 
of root which has been less washed out than that which 
it leaves. The sugar contained within the walls of the 
unbroken cells of the plant gradually passes out, by the 
process known by the name of diffusion, into water on 
the outside of the cells, until the strength of the sugar 
solution loft in them is equal to that outside. A 
little consideration will show that, this being the case, 
the process described will result in leaving the cells 
nearly freed from sugar, and in obtaining a solution 
somewhat weaker than that originally contained in 
them. As bodies like albumen and gum are incapable 
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of diffusing, this method yields a juice remarkably free 
from these objectionable impurities. 

The jnice, when obtained, is passed iuto vessels 
which can bo heated by steam, and is there mixed with 
a quantity of lime, varying from one-half to 3 lb. for 
each 100 lb. of roots operated on; the temperature 
is then raised till the scum cracks (defecation )j the 
clear yellow liquor is drawn off into another tank, and 
carbonic acid gas (taken from tho top of a lime-kiln) 
is pumped into it through a perforated worm, till 
nearly all the lime in solution has been precipitated in 
the form of insoluble carbonate of lime (carboustion). 
The defecation precipitates many of the vegetable 
bodies accompanying the sugar in tho juice, and the 
carbonate of lime, when precipitated, carries down 
others with it, including some colouring matter. The 
clear " thin " juice is then passed through animal 
charcoal to further purify and decolorize it, and is 
then boiled down, to about 20° Baume, in a partial 
vacuum, and is then again passed through fresh animal 
charcoal, and finally concentrated to crystallizing 
point in an ordinary vacuum pan. From the boiled 
mass the crystals are separated by tho aid of the 
centrifugal machino, as described farther on under the 
head of Refining. The syrup yields a second and 
then a third crop of crystals, each more impure than 
the preceding. Raw cane sugar, if not too dirty, can 
bo consumed directly, sinco the adhering syrup has a 
pleasant flavour 1 , but raw beet is quito nnoatablo, and 
has a strong, unpleasant odour. 
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Statistics. 

The estimated sugar 1 production of the world, not 
reckoning the quantity consumed in China, India, South 
America, and other countries where no accounts are 
published, but including the exports from those conii- 

1B67 2,21*1,000 tons 

I87S 3,278,000 „ 

of which the beetroot sugar was in 

1S67 650,000 tons 

1S73 1,110,000 „ 

The extraordinary, rapidity with which the manu- 
facture of sugar from the beet has progressed is 
strikingly shown, if we go a few years back. In 

1853 the total production of the sugar was 200,001) tons 
1863 „ „ 452,000 „ 

1*' ; 7 „ „ 650,000 „ 

1373 „ „ 1,1-12,000 „ 

This growth has been caused, no doubt in part, by 
fiscal favour, and so far is artificial, but is far more due 
to the great degree of skill and science employed. 

The countries which produce the enormous total 
weight of sugar hen: indicated, eontributo in nearly 
the following proportions : 
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Cane Sugar. 

Cnba 600,000 Ions 

The other West Indian Colonies 250,000 „ 

Java ami Sumatra 170.000 „ 

Cliina 140,001) „ 

French Colonies in America and 

Africa 120,000 „ 

Brazil 100,000 „ 

MnnritinB 80,000 „ 

British Guiana 80,000 „ 

PortoBico 90,000 „ 

Manilla 60,000 „ 

Mexico 35,000 „ 

Large and growing. 

Beet Sugar. 

France 280,000 tons 

Germany 260,000 „ 

Austria and Hungary 180,000 „ 

Russia and Poland 130,000 „ 

Belgium 50,000 „ 

Holland and other countries .. 17,000 „ 

Suoab Ebjtcning. 
The object of the sugar refiner is to render fit for 
consumption that portion of the "raw sugar" which, 
owing to uncleanly anil defective procosses employed 
in its manufacture, cannot he used as food without 
further preparation. In other words, sugar refining ia 
the freeing sugar from more or less of the impurities 
which accompany it on its first production from the 
r beet. 
s pointed out in the preliminary remarks, crystal- 
cation is the chief process employed in effecting the 
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tut nl sopnr.it ion of pure sugar from the other bodies 
which may be associated with it, but as some of these 
impurities, such as the colouring matter always present, 
would necessitate many successive crystallisations to 
effect their removal, it is found necessary to adopt 
special methods for getting rid of them before resorting 
to the crystallization, which is to loave the sugar in a 
state fit for consumption. 

The operations of tho refiner are ossontially these: 

First. — To dissolve the raw sugar in hot water in 
such proportions, that tho solution shows a "thickness" 
of 27 n -30" of Baumo's hydrometer. 

Second.— To pass the solution bo made through 
cotton bags to filter off solid impurities, sand, chips of 
wood, cane, &o. 

Third. — To allow the still hot liquor to filter slowly 
through a deep bed of animal charcoal (called char), 
to remove colour and some other impurities. 

Fourth. — To concentrate the now decolorized 
liquor by boiling off more or less of its water in a 
vacuum pan, till crystals have formed in proper 
quantity. 

Fifth. — To separato the crystals more or less com- 
pletely from adhering mother-liquor by some appro- 
priate process. 

The first operation, technically called " melting " or 
" blowing-up," generally takes place on ono of the 
highest floors of tho melting house. The sugar is 
emptied out of the casks or bags in which it is received, 
into round iron tanks, capablo of holding three to as 
tons, and a proportionate quantity of water (equal to 
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about half the weight of the sugar), and dissolved, by 
the aid of heat and agitation. Iu gome refineries the 
heating is effected by passing steam through coils of 
closed copper tube, immersed iu the mixture of sugar 
and water (close steam beating), while in others steam 
is directly injected into tho liquid through perforations 
in a single turn of tube (open steam). Iu either ease 
the sugar and water arc kept in motion by some simple 
stirring gear, driven from a shaft passing over the 
line of bloto-vps, until all the sugar is melted, when 
the workman dips out a portion of the liquor and 
" gauges " it by a Baumc's hydrometer. If the 
" thickness " is found to be above or below that re- 
quired (27°-30° B.), he adds more sugar or more water 
as the case may be, and then brings the whole up to 
the temperature required, by continuing tho admission 
of steam. The temperature of the liquor when finished, 
so far, varies in different refineries between 170° F. and 
214° F. Certain low-class eane sugars, especially 
those obtained from the East Indies, when so melted 
with water alone, give solutions which filter with great 
difficulty, owing to their containing a quantity of 

iffy material, which chokes the pores of tho bags. In 

ih cases some blood or other form of albumen is 
added to the mixture after the sugar is melted, but 
before the temperature has risciu to 100° F. ; when this 
point is reached, the albumen begins to coagulate and 
form a meshwork of filaments, which entangle tho 

iting particles and cause them to clot together and 
the surface as scum. 

Sometimes, bat not often, tho sugar is melted in 
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vacuo, to secure the advantage of violent boiling (at 
a Ion temperature) and consequent thorough stirring 
ii|> and rapid eolation of the sugar. 

The next stage is to filter the eolation bo made. 
For this purpose the liquor is allowed to run from the 
blow-up into a number of twilled cotton bags, about 
2 feet wide by 5 feet long, each drawn into a coarse 
'' sheath " of hemp, which prevents its expanding when 
filled with liquor, and eo secures the advantage of a 
largo filtering surface without the waste of space which 
would result from all being set far enough apart to 
assume their proper size. These filter bags with their 
sheaths have each a "bell" tied iuto their mouths, and 
are fixed about 6 inches apart in a plate of iron form- 
ing the top of the filter case and the bottom of the 
filter head, by screwing the small end of the "bell" 
(which resembles a funnel) into corresponding holes. 
The liquor, as it runs through the bags, falls into the 
bottom of the case in which the latter are hung, and 
runs thence into store tanks from which it is passed as 
required to the 

Char Cistern*. — These axe cylinders of cast or wrought 
iron of from 5 feet diameter and 15 feet depth to 8 feet 
by 40, and holding from 8 to 60 tons of animal char- 
coal. At an inch or two from the bottom, there is a 
perforated false bottom on which a blanket is spread, 
and immediately over this a man-hole in the sido, for 
the purpose of removing the char when " spent." At 

j top there is another man-hole, which is closed 
when the cistorn is in use, for the introduction of fresh 
char, and a pipe in connection with various cocks, for the 
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admission of liquor, water, &c. A number of hdcIi cis- 
terns, which varies according to the size of the refinery, 
from a dozen to fifty or sixty, are conveniently arranged 




below the level of the raw liquor tanks, and com- 
municate by pipes from their lowest part with a series 
of troughs, which in their turn discharge any liquor 
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tamed into them into ft number of tanks, from which 
the vaenuni pans are foil. The cistern is filled up with 
animal charcoal in grains about the size of those in 
fine cannon or blasting powder, to within 8 inches or a 
foot of tho top, when the man-hole is made fast, and 
the raw liquor turned on. In the course of a few hours, 
liquor begins to oome throagh at the bottom, the cock 
is then turned off and tho whole ullowed to stand at 
rest for three or four hours. At the end of that time 
the decolorized liquor is allowed to run off slowly 
into a tank, while more of the brown raw liquor is 
admitted at the top. Tho first portions which come 
through ai'o the most thoroughly decolorized, and are 
allowed to run by themselves into ono tank, while the 
later ones aro turned into others, according to their 
colour. When it is judged that the power of the char 
is sufficiently exhausted, the liquor is turned off at the 
top and hot water admitted to force out the solution of 
sugar, and to wash the char as a preliminary to re- 
burning it for further use. As the liquor and \ 
mis to some extent during this operation, there i 
always a quantity of diluted sugar solution made, 
which, owing to its cloudiness and richness in all im- 
purities, requires to be treated apart from tho stronger 
and purer liquor. Those char waters constitute o 
the refiners' great difficulties. 

The sugar liquor, i.e. the solution of raw sugar ii 
water, contains, besides sugar, colouring matters i 
various kinds, gummy and albuminous bodies, and 
compounds of potash, soda, and lime, with various 
organic and inorganic acids. During its passage 
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through the char, nearly the whole of tha colouring 
matter and a considerable but varying proportion of 
the other bodies indicated are absorbed, owing to tho 
as yet but little understood power of porous forms 
of carbon to remove various substances from solu- 
tion and attach them to themselves, just as cotton or 
wool will remove certain colours and fix them when 
immersed in their solutions. 

The nest operation, that of boiling off the water so 
as to cause some of the sugar to crystallize out, is per- 
formed in an apparatus called a vacuum pan, which, 
as shown in the annexed cut, is a globular, or pear- 
shaped vossel of bard copper of from 7 to 14 feet in 
diameter, provided with a steam jacket over its lower 
portion, and three to six large and long spirals, or rather 
helices, of copper steam-pipo in its interior. At its 
lowermost part it is provided with an outlet, which can 
be closed by a slide valve, and at the top with a wide 
copper neck loading to the condensing apparatus and 
air-pump. It 1ms also inlots for the admission of the 
liquor which is to be " boiled." Tho condensing ap- 
paratus is usually an iron cylindor about 6 feet in 
diameter, and C to 10 feet long, furnished with a 
supply of water which falls from its upper part into a 
perforated tray or trays, also with a wide pipe of about 
40 feet in height, passing from its bottom into a tank 
' of water below to take off the water used in condensing 
the vapour coming from the pan, and with another pipe 
from its top going to the air-pump. The air-pump has 
generally a diameter of about 20 inches, makes a 2-foot 
stroke, and is capable of removing so much of the air 
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from the apparatus, that tho remainder has only elastic 
force enough to support a column of mercury of 2 
inches in height, instead of tho 30 inches which it does 
when at full pressure. Now as a liquid boils (gives off 
bobbles of vapour) whenever the tension or elastic 
force of its vapour bocomoa greater than the pressure 
exerted on its surface, and as the tension of tho vapour 
of all liquids is increased by a rise of temperature, it 
is obvious that they will actually boil at a much lower 
temperaturo in any vessel in which tho atmospheric 
pressure has been wholly or partly removed, since the 
point at whieli the tensions of their vapours will ex- 
ceed the remaining pressure on them, will be sooner 
reached. 

In using the vacuum pan, tlie air-pump is set going, 
and when a partial vacuum has been formed, a cock ia 
opened and enough of the decolorized sugar-liquor 
drawn in to cover the bottom worm. Steam is then 
turned on in that worm and in tho jacket, and in 
a few minutes the liquor is Been through a glass 
provided for this purpose, to bo in full boil ; though 
the temperature, aa shown by the thermometer, is 
only 130-140° F. instead of 220°-23Q° F., at which 
it would boil in tho open air. Tho boiling of this 
first portion is continued, until a small portion of 
the liquid withdrawn by the " proof-stick " shows, 
by its degree of viscidity, that the proportion of 
water has been so much reduced, that sugar ia ready to 
crystallize out. This point is easily recognized by an 
experienced workman, but is very difficult to describe it 
with a useful amount of accuracy. Eoughly speaking. 
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one may say that when a drop of the Uqnid token 
between the thumb and finger will draw out to a thread 
more than throo-quarters of an inch long, the proof- 
point for a good sugar solution has been reached. At 
this moment the liquor in the pan is supersaturated 
with sugar, and only nooda to be disturbed in some 
appropriate way, in order to begin depositing some of 
that body in a solid form. This disturbance of the 
state of unstable equilibrium can be brought about 
with great rapidity and certainty by the introduction 
of some already crystallized sugar, but this course 
presents practical difficulties which do not attend 
usual course of admitting small portions of the 
thickened solution of sugar with which the pan 
originally charged. 

In a few minutes after " giving the pan a drink," a 
portion of the liquor held extended between the thumb 
and finger will bo seen to have small sparkling crystals 
of sugar floating in it ; these will rapidly increase in 
number 'and size, until the whole mass of liquor is 
filled with them. When the contents of the pan cease 
to deposit more sugar, a fresh lot of liquor is admil 
and its water evaporated. The sugar separated i 
this portion then deposits for the most port on 
surfneo of the " grains " already formed. This dra' 
in of liquor and evaporation of its water is kep 
until the pan is full, when the boiling is contim 
till the moss has a consistency suitable to the 
ment to which it is to be subsequently submitted, 
size of the grains formed is mainly regulated by 
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quantity of the grain made at first, since the fewer 
crystals there are to begin with, the more will they 
grow hy the addition of the sugar afterwards de- 
posited. 

Up to this point the course of work is substantially 
the samo, whether the ohject be to make " loaf-sugar," 
" crystals," or " pieces " ; such differences as there are, 
boing confined to the size of grain made in the pan 
and the degree of " stoutness " to which the boiled 
mass is brought before " letting down." 

Supposing loaf-sugar is to be made, the contents of 
the pan are hoated to a temperature of about 170°-180° 
F., cither in tho pan itself or in a separate " heater," 
and the hot "thin" magma of sugar crystals floating 
in the hot saturated solution of sugar is filled out into 
a number of conical iron moulds which are stood on 
the floor of the " fill house." The moulds and their 
contents are allowed to remain at rest for at least twelve 
hours, during the first part of which timo the sugar is 
once or twice stirred in the faco to ensuro the regular 
formation and settlement of the crystals. On standing, 
the ready-formed crystals sottlo together, and, as the 
surrounding syrup cools, the sugar which it deposits 
serves to cemont the whulo mass firmly together. 
Since the solution of sugar originally evaporated was 
by no means pure, or even colourless, the evaporation 
of much of the water, and tho separation of a consider- 
able proportion of the sugar in the state of pure 
crystals, must obviously have loft all the impurities 
crowded together in the comparatively small portion 
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which still remains liquid. This -'grceu syrup" has 
to bo removed from the crystals of sugar before the 
loaf can be dried for sale. To effect this, in the first 
place, the plug which has been used to stop the nose 
of the moulds is withdrawn, and a pricker driven a few 
inches into tho solid sugar to make a channel through 
which tie syrup can drain away ; the mould is then 
stood on some sort of rack over a trough, and is 
allowed to stand till no more syrup runs. At this 
point, though tho coloured syrup which filled the 
spaces between the crystals has. bocn removed, still 
enough remains clinging to the surfaces to render the 
mass more or less yollow or even brown. To remove 
this last portion of coloured syrup, a perfectly colour- 
less and saturated solution of pure sugar is poured on 
tho face of each loaf and allowed to soak down through 
tho crystals, to carry with it the impure syrup. This 
washing of tho crystals is continued till tho loaf is 
perfectly white all through. A couple of days is then 
allowed for complcto draining, tho looso sugar on the 
faco is cut off, the loaf knocked out of the mould and 
the wet uoso cut off. Nothing now remains but to 
dry tho sugar, which is dono by standing the loaves 
on racks in a large chamber (' ; stove "), heated by stoam 
pipes to! about 120° F., for a period of four to six 
days. The sugar so made is almost absolutely pure ; 
as a rnlo tkere is not more than • 1 to ■ 3 per cent, of 
impurity (including moisture) in it, and whether the 
raw sugar used in its manufacture bo " beet " or 
" cane," it is equally pure. It may be proper to add 
here, that whou thus purified, there is no known 
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difference between the sugars proceeding from the one 
source or the other, and all assertions to tho contrary 
are mere tricks of advertising. 

If " crystals " are to be made, tho grain is caused to 
grow to a largo size in the pan, by making very little 
to begin with and then boiling hot and slow ; if, when 
the pan is full, the grain is still not " strong " enough, 
a portion of the mass is let out and boiling resumed, 
with, of course, addition of fresh portions of liquor, and 
the letting out and refilling is repeated till the syrup 
left by tho separation of pure sugar becomes so impure 
and sticky, that difficulty threatens to stand in the way 
of its perfect removal from tho grain. The boiled 
mass, when let out of the pan, is kept stirred, while it 
is filled out into the sieves of tho centrifugal machines 
in charges of two to four cwt. The centrifugal machine 
consists essentially of a vertical open-topped drum, 
mounted on a spindle and surrounded by a case. The 
walls of the drum are pierced by a great number of 
small boles, and the spindle is in counoction with 
driving gear, by which it can be made to revolve, 
together with the attached ilrum, at a speed of from 
sis to twelve hundred times in a minute. 

When the pasty mass of crystals and syrup is first 
put in such a machine at rest, it lies on the bottom, 
but as soon as the sieve begins to revolve, the centri- 
fugal force causes it to rise up and spread itself evenly 
over tho perforated sides, and, as the speed increases, 
the syrup is forced out and driven against the walls of 
the casing, whence it runs through a gutter or pipe to 
ik, where it is stored for future treatment. The 
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crystals, when thoroughly drained in this manner, 
sometimes receive a dash of water, while still re- 
volving, to complete the separation of syrup, and are 
then removed after stopping the machine. This form 
of sugar has ahont the same purity as loaf sugar, 
though sometimes it contains about a half per cent, 
of moisture. 

" Pieces " (soft pale yellow sngar), when made direct 
from raw sugar, only differ from " crystals " in having 
tho grain much smaller and not 'fspun" so dry in the 
centrifugals, retaining therefore more of the syrup 
adhering to it, nnd being by so mueh the less pure. 
a rule, pieces are made from the syrup drained 
from loaf sugar or " crystals," and the Byrnp which 
they contain being comparatively impure, the actual 
percentage- of true sugar present rarely exceeds 90 per 
cent., and often falls as low as 80 per cent. The syrup 
from pieces is boiled again, if still sufficiently rich, and 
yields a crop of sugar still more impure, and the syrup 
from this second piece constitutes molnsses or treacle. 

Treacle, i. e. the nncrystallizable residue of sugar 
refining, whon made from cane sugar, contains about 35 
per cent, true sugar, and when made from beet, 50 per 
cent., which is prevented from crystallizing by tho 
presence of the concentrated impurities of the original 
raw sugar, left by the successive removals of various 
crops of pure sugar crystals from the liquor. These 
impurities require so much water to hold them in solu- 
tion, that the mass cannot be concentrated sufficiently 
to separate a useful amount of sugar without becoming 
so thick and sticky, that even if sugar did crystallize, 
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it would be impossible to separate it from the adhesive 
mother liquor. In the case ef treacle from cane 
20 to 35 per cent, of tbo foreign bodies present 
of altered sugar possessed of nearly as groat a 
ening power as cane sugar itself, and which cannot 
therefore be regarded as worthless. "Beet" treacle, 
on the other hand, contains a very large proportion oJ 
saline constituents, which give it a hitter and nauseous 
flavour. The accompanying analyses may be taken to 
represent tho ordinary composition of refiner's treacle 
from tho two 



Oluooflu (propo BUgar) J2'0 

lend constituents (ash) .. .. 5'5 
Organic matter other than sugar 

(gmn, &e.) 9-5 

Water 18-0 



Subsidiary Processes. — Revivification of Animal 
Chabgoal. 
i»1 charcoal ("char") is made by beating bones 
some hours in closed vessels, aud thou 
breaking tho black results into grain. The action of 
heat is to drive off substantially all the hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, with some of tho carbon of the 
gelatinous part of the bones, leaving tho greater part 
of tho carbon behind, intimately mingled with the 
phosphate and carbonate of lime. In good new char 
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the various constituents exist in about the follow: 
proportions : 

Cwbon (with trora of Nitrogen) .. 12-0 per ct 

Carbonate of Lime .. .. ., ., 7-5 „ 

Phosphate uf Lime and Miigneeia 79'0 „ 

L-onOlide <b-\5 „ 

Sand, Sulphate uf Lime, Fluorine, 

and Tracea 135 „ 

100 '00 



This imxturo of porous substances possesses the powi 
of absorbing some quantity of all the constituents o: 
solution of raw sugar (including sugar itself), and of 
holding them more or less firmly, especially those sub- 
stances which, like the brown colouring matter, exhibit 
sonic tendency to pass into an insoluble modification. 
But the power of absorption is very limited, and 
therefore, after a certain quantity of raw sugar solu- 
tion has boon passed through a given portion of char, 
it is found that further quantities are no longer de- 
colorized sufficiently for the refiner's pur pose. It then 
becomos necessary to revivify the char, i. e. to restore 
its primitive purifying power. The first thing is to 
wash out and recover the sugar which has worked into 
the pores of the char, and this is done, as previously 
described, by passing hot water through the mass. 
But as many of the impurities which the char has 
absorbed are more soluble in water than in strong 
sugar solutions, they dissolve out in part along with 
the sugar, and render the weak liquor so obtained very 
b more impure than tbo original sugar which was 
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brought into work. Lime, potash, and soda salts, 
together with iron and albuminous and gammy bodies, 
are thus removed in part from tho char, and accumu- 
lated in the liquor containing a comparatively small 
portion of sugar. It is the bad custom of some refiners 
to use this sweet mater to melt the fresh raw sugar, 
which is, ia effect, first taking dirt out, and then put- 
ting it back to be again removed. In all cases, this 
eweet water should ho worked separately. After all the 
sugar has been got out, the washing being continued till 
very little more purification can be so effected, the char 
is then drained, removed from tho cisterns, and paBSed 
to the kilns, which generally consist of a number of 
iron pipes, about five inches diameter, passing verti- 
cally through a brick chamber, kept at a red heat by a 
number of furnaces in its lower part. The pipes are 
open at the top where they come through the brickwork, 
and end below the fire-chamber in flat sheet-iron prolon- 
gations, which servo as coolers, to reduce the char below 
burning point before it is brought into contact with 
the air. The char thrown on tho top of the kilns is 
raked down into the pipes where it is raised to redness, 
and the remaining organic bodies absorbed from the 
sugar destroyed. From time to timo the bottoms of tho 
sheet-iron coolors are opened aud tho char which filled 
them partially removed, while fresh portions of wet 
char are allowed to fall into tho pipes to he, in turn, 
heated to redness, coolod, and drawn off for use. 
late years, revolving cylinders have come into us 
reburm'ng char, and are found to he very effective, but 
will not admit of their description here. Another 
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process of revivification, patented by Dr. Eissfeldt, 
consists in repeatedly boiling the exhausted i 
with a weak solution of ammonia — hut in the only 
in which I have seen this method at work, it was 
giving good results. 

Removal of Foreign Bodies. — It was shown in 
preliminary remarks on the chemistry of sugar, that 
various saline bodies form compounds with sugar, 
which, becuuso they crystallize with difficulty and 
slowness, act as molasses formers, by preventing the 
solutions from boiii" concentrated sufficiently to allow 
all the uncombincd sugar to crystallize. Among these 
the salts of potassium, with various organic and in- 
organic acids, are those which occur most frequently 
and most largely. Quite recently a process for re- 
moving a large proportion of the potash present has 
been patented by the Messrs. Nowlunds, and has boen 
already brought into extensive work in various re- 
fineries. This process is based on the fact that alum 
is but slightly soluble in cold water, and that it 
contains only one-tenth of its weight of potash. To 
the cold concentrated solution of a raw sugar or of a 
syrup containing not less than 1 ■ 5 per cent, of potash, 
enough strong solution of sulphate of alumina is added 
to convert all tho potash present into sulphate, and to 
combine with tho sulphate of potash so made. On 
standing, alum in large quantities crystallizes out and 
settles at the bottom of the tank in which the operation 

performed. The clear liquor left, which is strongly 
acid, and which contains much alumina in solution, 
is drawn off and neutralized with lime or chalk, boiled, 
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filtered, and passed through char in the usual way. 
This process reduces the potash present to about one-half 
per cent, on the weight of the syrup, and, in addition, 
purifies the solution in another way, owing to the 
alumina which is precipitated on neutralization, carry- 
ing down with it soino of the nitrogenous matter which 
is always found in low syrups. Many other processes 
have been proposed, from time to time, for the removal 
of various impurities from solutions of raw sugar, but 
owing to their not having found practical application 
on any great scale, they do not call for extended 
notice. 






BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

Br MOBGAH EvANIS (late Alitor of the -Milk Jod 

The ordinary butter anil cheese of commerce is derived 
from cow's milk by processes to be afterwards described. 
This milk is au aqueous solution of caseine, milk-sugar, 
a trace of albumen and small quantities of mineral 
matters, and holds also in suspension minute globules 
of fat. The quality of milk depends upon the amount of 
solids contained after evaporation, all else being water. 
The composition of average normal country milk, 
according to Professor Wunklyn, contains, in 100 parts, 
water 87 '55 per cent., caseine 4-04 per cent., milk- 
sngar 4-63, fat 3- 07, and ash 0-71 per cent. The total 
solids are thus 12-45 per cent., namely 3 '07 per cent, 
of fat and 9 -38 of "solida not fat." Exceptionally 
rich milk given by highly-fed cows in towns and those 
on very rich pastures in the country may contain 10 
percent, of solids not fat, and4j)tr ceut, of fat— mi 
the total solids 14 per cent.— and 86 per cent. { 
water ; and even a slightly higher percentage of solids 
is not unknown. The best flavoured milk, and at the 
d time of the richest quality, is attained when the 
s fcod on old and rich permanent pastures in sum- 
i flavour being particularly sweet, from t 
presence of certain small quantities of odoriferous 
plants in the herbage. 
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The preciso influence of different kinds of food on 
the secretion of milk and on its quality has not been 
accurately determined. It is certain that abundant 
and rich food has a marked influence in increasing the 
quantity of milk, but, contrary to the generally received 
opinion, tbe quality of food does not appear to have a 
correspondingly great effect. The esj>erimonts of 
Professor Playfair, Dr. B. D. Thomson, and a few 
others, were continued for too limited a period, and, if 
narrowly scrutinized, they certainly do not establish 
the theories which some of them wore evidently ex- 
pected to elucidate. On the other hand, the late 
researches of Dr. Kuhu in Saxony, Professor Wolff in 
Wurteniburg, and Ale.tamlor Miiller and EiBOnstuck 
in Sweden, tend to prove that tbe composition of eow'a 
milk remains very constant under all kinds of food, 
when liberally supplied. It has long been a theory, 
that foods rich in carbon increase tbe amount of butter 
fat in milk, and that foods rich in nitrogen will in tho 
same ratio augment tbe caseine, in tho ono case yield- 
ing more butter, and in tbe other more cheese. But tho 
investigations of Kuhn and others rather teach ub, 
that tho cow elaborates milk of similar quality from 
both kinds of food, albuminoids producing no more 
cheese than fatty substances, and the latter giving no 
more butter than albuminoids. Dr. Voelcker, however, 
has recorded, that at Cirencester in 1862 considerable 
variation took place in the composition of milk from 
the College cows, the milk in ono day falling from 
12^ of solids to 9 J. But this is admitted to be evi- 
y duo to an insufficient supply of food, which is a 
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aomowhat different matter to & similar change taking 
place, when a full supply of nutritious food of any kind 
whatever is given. No doubt, however, remains, that 
increased quantities of good food, whether rich in 
nitrogenous or non-nitrogenous substances, increase 
the quantities of milk to be derived from eowa. 
Although the quality is not greatly influenced by a 
change of food so long ns this is good and abundant, a 
great difference is observed between the composition 
of the milk of cows of different breeds. It is probable 
that the quality of milk differs more from peculiarity 
of individual constitution of tha cow than from its 
food, and tbat a cow, for instance, that naturally gives 
a poor milk (say ll - 75 of solids) cannot by the most 
judicious feeding be made to produce milk of the 
highest quality, or 14 per cent. Its character also 
depends upon the distance of time, after or before 
calving, at which the cow yields her milk. The first 
milk given after calving, called " eolustmm," is very 
different in character to that given afterwards, and is 
suited only to the stomach of the newly-born calf, and 
not for human consumption. As the flow of milk also 
diminishes towards the time of the next parturition, it 
becomes richer. This appears to be provod by the 
larger amount of cheese per gallon of milk made in 
cheese factories in the nutumu months, when the ma- 
jority of the eows in the herd are approaching their 
time of calving. It may contain oither 3 or 4-5 per 
cent of fat, or a difference of 1£ per cent, of fat in 
the whole milk ; so that, where a poor milk would 
yield 100 lb. of butter, tho same quantity of the rioher 
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article would produce 150 lb. The amount of casoino 
iu milk never varies to such an extont as its fat. The 
importance to butler-making of ubtiiiiring cows, and 
of feeding them so as to produce milk rid in fat, is 
readily seen, provided also that tho quantity which 
they yield be the same ; bat it is generally understood, 
that the heaviest milkers are not those that give the 
richest milk. The fair test of the merits of a cow for 
tho dairy is the amount of butter ov cheeso which may 
be mado from her during the whole year. 

The specific gravity of average pure milk is l - 039, 
water being taken at 1*000. A gallon weighs nearly 
10 lb. 5 oz., pure water weighing 10 lb. But as 
croam is lighter than skim milk, a milk very rich in 
cream has a lower specific gravity than that of common 
average character. A low specific gravity thorefore, 
within certain limits, may be the result either of the 
addition of a small amount of water or the presence of 
a largo amount of cream. The instrument used for 
testing the purity of milk by its specific gravity is thus 
an uncertain guide. With the addition, however, of a 
graduated tube, the cream meter, into which milk is 
poured and allowed to rest until all the cream is 
thrown up and tho pereentago read off, the true cause 
of variation may be found. The average amount of 
cream by measurement is 10 per cent. It may yield 
less, or it may yield more, and still the milk be genuine, 
for croam varies very much in richness, and may 
contain either 50 or 70 per cent, of water to fat. 
These instruments, howover, ore useful in dairies, as 
giving an approximate knowledge of the quality of 
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milk ; but the only complete and reliable test is the 
total amount of solids in milk after the evaporation of 
its water. 

Cows aro fed either in tho fields, in sheds, or in 
both. On pasture their food is the natural or artificial 
grasses which they forage for themselves. In sheds, 
they are fed on grass or bay, with the addition of 
chaff, roots, cabbage, tares, or rye, and small quantities 
of oil-cake, ground corn, meal, bran, peas or beans, 
given separately or mixed with other food. In towns 
anil suburban dairies, brewer's grains are largely given 
at intervals during the day, A well-kept cow in full 
profit will yield from 2 to 4 gallons of milk daily, and 
a good average in a well-managed farm is from 500 to 
COO gallons per cow annually.* In some town dairies, 
where only those continuing in full flow of milk are 
kept, and where any sensible diminution of the masi- 
miim yield leads to tho immediate disposal of the cow, 
as much as 1000 gallons per annum is sometimes at- 
tained over each stall, or for each representative unit 
in tho number of cows kept. 

Milking is performed twice daily, once every twelve 
hours, early in the morning and again at the corre- 
sponding hour in the afternoon or evening. It is 
important that the cows bo milked clean, as the last 
milk drawn, callud '' ^trippings," is excessively rich in 
cream, being the upper stratum of milk in the udder 
at the commencement of milking, and consequently 
rich in fat and containing about 18 por cent, of solid 
Milking machicos of various kinds have been 
* Morton's ' Dairy Husbandry.' 
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introduced into tins country and in America, and arc 
intended to suporsedo the uso of tbo hand in espress- 
ing the milk from the teats. They are however, for 
various reasons, objectionable in practice, and cannot 
be rocommended for general use to the dairyman. 
The time usually occupied in milking a herd of 
cows is about one hour, one man or woman being 
employed to every nine or ten cows. 

BtJTTEK, 

Butter is made either from cream or from the whole 
milk. A slight percentage more butter (about 6 or 
6 lb. per cwt.) can be made by churning tho whole 
milk, but the process is necessarily more laborious 
than when cream alouo is used, and converts all the 
milk, after the buttor is abstracted, into buttermilk, at 
the loss of obtaining skim milk fur domestic use, or 
for making skim-milk cheese. The common method 
ia to make butter from the cream alone. For this 
object the milk is set in shallow pons from 3 to 4 
inches deep, and skimmed twice during the nest 
twenty-four hours, or it is entirely denuded of cream 
once only at the end of twenty-four hours. The 
surface- of the milk is either skimmed, or the milk is 
drawn off by means of a plug, tap, or syphon. Shallow 
pans not more than 3 inches deep ore to be preferred 
for setting cream, as the butter globules rise more 
perfectly and with less difficulty through a short than 
a long distance. The temperature of the milk room 
should be about 60° F. If abova 65 3 , the milk 
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rapidly decays, and if as low as 55 5 , the milk, having 
an increased density, will not throw np all its cream. 
The cream, when taken away, is placed in a crock, and 
as it becomes added to by fresh quantities, it is gently 
worked with a wooden stirrer. Cbnrning takes place 
either once, twice, or thrice a week, or even daily, 
according to the season of the year or the number of 
cows kept. It is usual to allow the cream to become 
■lightly acid in the crock before it is churned. 
Considerable difference of opinion is, however, mani- 
fested on this point. Those who lot the cream sour 
■lightly, believe that the butter made from it is firmer, 
and keeps better than that made from fresh cream ; 
while, on the other hand, it is contended that the 
fresher the cream when used, the finer is the flavour 
of the butter. The tomperature of the cream when 
put in the churn should be about 62°. 

Churns are made of various forms, and are worked 
either by hand, horse-power, water, or steam. The 
commonest form in England is the barrol-churn, rest- 
ing horizontally on friction wheels and hearings at 
either end, and made to revolve on its axis by a crank- 
handle, for the purj)ose of agitating the cream by the 
action of the wooden beaters attached to the inner 
circumference. In America, the vertical churn, with 
a dasher worked up and down through the cream, is 
the usual form. There aro several other kinds in use 
in this country and abroad, amongst which may bo 
mentioned those known as bos-churns, wherein the 
vossel holding the cream is stationary, and its contents 
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are agitated by a series of boaters revolving around a 
horizontal axis, the object of all being the same, to 
produce a mechanical agitation of the cream for the 
formation of the butter. 

The fat globules of milk and cream are enveloped 
in thin shells of caseine. The manufacture of butter 
depends on agitating the milk or cream, so as to burst 
these little shells and let the butter fat free to coalesce 
in the churn in the form of largo lumps of butter. 
Churning usually occupies from 30 to 45 minutes. It 
is not deemed advisable to hurry on the process in less 
time than half'-an-hour, as the operation is not so 
perfect ; and whore vortical churns are used, the dash 
strokes should be no quicker than about fifty per 
minute. When tho butter has gathered in the churn, 
it is taken out and washed in cold spring water for 
the purpose of ridding it of its buttermilk and the 
Email particles of caserne which, if allowed to remain, 
would soon decay and turn the butter rancid. After 
it has been washed or rinsed, the butter is kneaded or 
beat-on into a firm mass for the expulsion of ita water, 
salted according to taste, and then packed for the 
market, according to the fashion of the district or the 
character of the article. Fresh butter should contain 
little moro than 1 per cent, of salt. Best salt butter 
contains from 3 to 6 lb. per cwt., according to make, 
and the market which it is intended to suit. 

Colouring matter is sometimes added when a yellow 
or golden hue is desirable. This is done by the 
addition of annatto to the cream, or by grated carrots 
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being put to stoep in it overnight, and which are 
strained out next morning, when it is pourod into the 
churn. 

It takes from 22 to 24 lb. of milk, according to 
tbe quality, to make 1 lb. of butter. A cow that gives 
from 8 to 12 lb. of butter a week during the butter 
season, may be considered a good one for dairy 
purposes. Mr. J. C. Morton says, that wl-11-si betel 
cows will produce from 2 cwt. to 2^ cwt. of butter 
each per year on an average. The majority of ordi- 
nary dairies, however, throughout tbe country can 
scarcoly be averaged higher than 1£ cwt. per cow per 

Butter, chemically considered, is a compound of 
various fat', such as olein, piilmatin, stearin, and small 
quantities of peculiar oils, butyrin, caproiu, and ea- 
prolin. It is to certain changes taking place in these 
latter, from decay, that the rancid flavour which butter 
sometimes has is principally due, and also to the 
action of traces of sugar of milk on the small amount 
of cheesy matter occasionally left in it. Salt is the 
best preservative of buttor. When butyric and other 
volatile acids are formed, they give a disagreeable 
flavour; but they may in great measure be removed by 
washing, as they are soluble in water. Best fresh 
butter contains fat (82*7 per cent.), salt (l'l), water 
and a trace of organic matter (l(i'2 per cent.). Low- 
priced butters are gonerally found to he adulterated 
with large quantities of salt and water. An analysis 
of foreign butter, called " boscb," was found to contain 
7 - 5 per cent, of salt and 29' 7 per cent, of water 
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(Wanklyu) ; and even greater sophistication is not 
unknown to our food analysts. 

The beet fresh butter brought into tho London 
market is what is called Aylesbury, but under this 
term is not only included that manufactured in the 
vale of that name, but also all the fresh butter simi- 
larly packed, and coming from the counties of Oxford, 
Bucks, Cambridge, and adjoining districts. It ia sold 
in " flats," roctangular wicker baskets, containing from 
twenty to thirty lumps of butter of 2 lb. each. The best 
salt butter sold in London, especially in the early part 
of the year, is that made in Dorset, packed in disks or 
tubs, containing 56 or 112 lb. each. Irish butter is 
packed in firkins, and is of good quality, the bost being 
frequently sold in London for Dorset. There is an 
extensive trade in Cork butter, and upwards of 400,000 
firkins are annually branded in the Cork market. The 
character of Welsh butter is excellent, but it is princi- 
pally consumed in the Welsh mining ilistricts, as also 
in Birmingham and other manufac luring towns in tho 
midland counties. Large quantities of good butter 
are made in Yorkshire, in the North of England, and 
in Scotland, which chiefly go to supply provincial 
towns in the localities in which such butter is made, 
or at the nearest market for tho commodity. 

It is impossible to estimate cither the amount of 
labour expended in the dairy industries of Ureal Britain 

kand Ireland, or the value of its produce in milk, but- 
ter, and cheese. It may, however, be stated that the 
* Agricultural Eeturns" for 1875 give 2,253,241 as 
the number of " cows and heifers in calf or in milk" 
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in Great Britain. It is also impossible to say what 
number of these were in calf at the time the returns 
were made throughout the country, as many of tho 
animals would ha available for the dairy bnt for a 
short time during the year. And any calculation as 
in how many are devoted to the supply of milk for 
towns, or fur butter or cheese, must be under the cir- 
eumstances extremely unsatisfactory. But that able 
authority on dairy statistics, Mr. J. C. Morton, in the 
'Agricultural Gazette' says, speaking of the returns 
of 1873, which were 3,764,015 for the United. Kingdom, 
that, deducting the counties of Chester, Gloucester, 
.Somerset, Wilts, Berks, Derby, Salop, Stafford, and 
Leicester, as wholly cheese-making counties, the 
1,595,296 cows and in calf heifers in England in 
1873 would he reduced by 506,664. He adds, "How 
many of the remaining cows are set for the produce 
and the sale of milk, and how many hardly come to 
the pail at nil during the year, we do not know, bnt 
this 1.000,000 which are left can scarcely be supposed 
to produce more than 50,000 tons of butter annually." 
The data, however, for such calculations are so vague, 
that it is useless to attempt to apply them to estimate 
the production of butter or cheese in Scotland from 
its 396,863 cows and heifers, in Ireland from its 
1,526,500, and in Wales from its 261.082 dairy cattle. 
The consumption of butter and cheese in the United 
Kingdom very far exceeds the home production, and 
the principal supply upon which we depend is obtained 
from abroad. It is believed by some, that two-thirds 
of our butter and fully one-half of our cheese is 
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derived from foreign sources ; but there is no means of 
obtaining auy reliable statistics bearing on the point, 
so tbat estimates of the kind must be taken for what 
they ore worth. 

In 1853 the duty of 10s. per cwt. on foreign im- 
ported butter was reduced to 5s., and in 1859 it was 
entirely repealed. The amount of imported butter in 
1852 was 287,266 cwt. only. By the year 1862, three 
years after the total abolition of the duty, it rose to 
1,037,371 cwt. In 1869, 1,259,089 cwt. were im- 
ported, and in 1873 it reached 1,277,729 cwt. The 
latest complete returns of imports are those for 1874. 
The following table gives the names of the countries 
that supplied us in the latter year, and the amount 
and estimated value of the butter derived from them : 



Denmark 
Ueruinny 
Holland 



United Slates of America .. 
Hriti^h North America 
Other countriea 



i-ji;.ii.-.u 

13f>,IKi7 

35 1. Wo 
76,723 
71 J. 251 

■m:mi 



767,191 

1. 877 .755 

465,517 



Small quantities of butter are exported from this 

country to our colonies and other places whore there is 

letoacd for special kinds to suit special customers. 
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Compared with out imports tlio amount is very small 
In 1875 our esporte were 39,281 cwt., of tbe estimated 
value of 240,2042. A large relative proportion of our 
exports— Irish butter— is shipped direct from Ireland. 



Cheese. 

Cheese is made by coagulating the caseine of milk 
by artificial means, thereby converting it into curd, 
which is then treated in various ways and pressed into 
a compact substance of the desired shape. When 
cheese is made from whole milk, the butter-fat is also 
retained and held in combination in the curd. Curd 
may be formed either by tbe addition of an acid to the 
milk, by the juice of certain plants, or, as is tbe uni- 
versal practice in this country, by the use of rennet, 
which is made from tbe stomach of a young calf. Its 
peculiar action in coagulating the caseine of milk is 
due to tbe presence in this stomach of minute cells 
containod in the gastric juice, and tho process is one 
of fermentation, rapidly effected by a fungus called 
micrococcus, which has an extraordinary power of re- 
production and development. In the preparation of 
rennet for dairy use, the calf's stomach, called " veil," 
is salted and then packed away in water in ajar or pot. 
A portion of tho surrounding liquor having absorbed 
tho active principle in the coats of the stomach, is 
luiiod with milk, and curd is formed, and the first 
.'■lii.j'r iii I'licrsi'-niiiliinj: is thus entered upon. 

Ohtmn ' I " i y be either made from skim milk, from 
the whole niilk, or from milk to which on eitrn 
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quantity of cream is added to increase its richness. Of 
whole-milk cheeses, the most popular and best known 
is that made on the Cheddur principle. Choddar 
cheese is now largely made in England and in America 
on the most approved scientific method, and appears 
destined to supersede most other local systems of 
manufacture, although it was first made only in the 
small locality of Cheddar in Somersetshire. 

The mean composition of sis Cheddar cheeses ana- 
lyzed hy Voeleker was: water 34 '6 per cent., butter 
30"0, coseine 27-4, milk-sugar, lactic ocidjand extrac- 
tive matters 3-2, and mineral matters (containing 
common salt) 3'8 per cent. 

The ordinary method of making Cheddar cheese in 
private dairies may be briefly described as follows. 
The fresh drawn morning's milk is mixed with that of 
tho previous evening in a large tub, and the tempera- 
ture raised to 80" P., by heating a portion of the milk 
and mixing it with the remainder. Rennet and a 
little colouring matter, annatto, are then added, and 
the whole is left to stand for one hoar, during which 
coagulation takes place aud curd is formed. The curd 
is now broken up with sharp knivos or wire breakers 
into pieces about half an inch square, and the whey 
drawn off. A portion of the latter is heated and poured 
over the curd, to scald it at a. temperature of 100°. 
This whey is again separated from the curd, which is 
put in a vat, and placed for a short time under a 
cheese-press for tho purpose of expelling all the whey. 
The curd is now further broken up by hand or by a 
curd-mill, and salted at the rate of about 2 lb. in the 
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hundred wo ight. It is then placed in a mould and 
again put under the etieose-press. The cheese is 
bandaged with cloths and taken out of the mould, and 
turned daily for five or seven days. It is then neatly 
bandaged and removed to the shelf of the cheese-room, 
which should be well ventilated and maintained at a 
temperature of 75° by the use of stoves or heated pipes 
during cold weather. Whilst curing here, the cheese i< 
daily turned, wiped, greased, and polished with a clot 
or the hand, and in three- or four months it is r 
for the market. 

In large dairies and cheese factories, where it i 
made on scientific principles and with scientific ac- 
curacy, a number of ingenious appliances are used, 
and the process is eipoditive and made more per- 
fect. The evening's milk, for instance, is placed 
in jacketed vessels, and will keep cool by being sur- 
rounded with a stream of cold water, which in pass- 
ing away sets in motion an agitator, so as to prevent 
the cream from rising to the surface during the 
night. Jacketed vessels are also used to heat the 
milk, to scald and cook tho curds by steam ; cutters of 
most ingenious construction subdivide the curd hoi 
zontally and vertically ; the whey is carried off a 
strained by inserting in it a cylindrical vessel of p 
forated tin, in which is inserted a syphon specially n 
for tho purpose. The temperature is always regulated 
to the markings on a thermometer, and not, as in 
old system, to the sense of feeling by dipping the h 
in the whey or milk. 
Gloucester cheese is either single or double, ■ 
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may be made from whole milk, or from mixing with 
the fresh morning milk that of the previous even- 
ing, after it has been skimmed. Tho latter kind 
is called "half coward." The method of making 
Gloucester cheese differs from that practised for Ched- 
dar, inasmuch as tbe curds are not scaldod during the 
process. The single cheese is flat and about 4 inches 
thick, weighing about 16 lb., but this kind is rapidly 
going out of fashion. It was principally bought by 
licensed victuallers for toasting " Welsh rabbit," but it 
is now generally replaced by English or American 
made on the Cheddar principle. The Derbyshire 
cheese is also a half-akiinmcd cheese. The cheeses of 
Cheshire, Somersot, and Wilts aro principally of 
wholo milk, made in ways slightly varying from the 
Gloucester, and tbo same may be said of the Dtmlop 
cheese of Scotland. The Cheddar system now, how- 
ever, eeems to be the ideal of cheese-making in all 
these counties, and Scotch Cheddars have taken tho 
place of ' ; Dunlops" in the English markets. 

Stilton cheese is principally made in Leicestershire ; 
it is uncoloured and estremely rich in quality, as it is 
manufactured out of tho morning's mil It , with the addi- 
tion of tho cream of the previous evening's milking, 
Tho curd whon separated from the whey is not broken 
as in making other kinds, but is drained and dried in 
a sieve. It is then placed in a wooden hoop on a dry 
board, frequently turned and wrappod in bandages, 
which aro tightened at each manipulation or as occa- 
sion requires. 

In districts whero butter-making is the chief object 
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in tho dairy, cheese is made from the skim milk only. 
It is necessarily a poor cheese, and fetches but a low 
price in the market. It is principally consumed by 
the labouring classes in the neighbourhood in which it 
is made, and is the staple kind retailed by the Tillage 
grocer in such places. 

From 9J lb. to 10 lb. of milk on an average go to 
make 1 lb. of whole-milk cheese. In other words, it 
may bo said pretty accurately that with skilful manage- 
ment 1 lb. of chccso can be made from 1 gallon of 
milk. The overage production per cow may be gene- 
rally calculated as from 3£ cwt. to 4£ cwt of cheese 
per aim tun. 

Whilst the flavour of butter is greatly affected by 
the kind of food partaken of by tho cows, no such in- 
fluence, at loast to any great extent, operates in regard 
to the character of cheese. Butter, for instance, made 
from cows eating turnips, has a strong "turnipy" 
taste, and tho finest quality in flavour and aroma is 
only produced from grass or bay from tho sweetest 
pastures. Although tho richest cheeso can only be 
made from bows and mod producing tho largost amount 
of butter fat — which, as we have seen, is the most 
variable constituent of milk— good, saleable, and even 
high-priced cheese, as Dr. Voelcker says, " can be 
made in any locality, whatever the character of the 
pasture may be, where an industrious and skilful hand, 
and an observant and intelligent head preside over the 
operation." 

Tho most important feature in tho history of chi 
making is the recent development of the factory 
torn in Europe and America. Chccsa factories may 
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either owned by private individuals, and the milk 
bought from neighbouring farms at a fixed price, or, 
as is more usually the case, a number of farmers com- 
bine to erect a factory worked at a joint expense, and 
the profits divided pro rata, according to the quantity 
of milk that each supplies to the premises in the course 
of the year. The first country in which associate 
dairies were formed was, I believe, in Switzerland, 
more than thirty years ago. It is, however, generally 
spoken of hore as the American systom, for there it 
first became popular, and from thence it was introduced 
into England. The first checso factory in America was 
established in 1851, by Mr. Jesse "Williams, a farmer 
in Oneida County, New York, and a native, it is said, 
of Monmouth, in England. In 1854 four additional 
factories wcto established in Now York state, and in 
18G1 twenty-one were in operation. From that time 
to the present, the numbers havo increased to a sur- 
prising extent, and beyond the expectations of the most 
sanguine admirers of the system, fur there are now 
about one thousand cheese and butter factories of all 
kinds in the state of New York alone, about one 
hundred in Ohio, and a considerable number scattered 
throughout the states of Illinois, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and also 
in our own colony of Canada, and even in Nova Sootia. 
The origin of the co-operative factory system of 
cheese-making in England dates from 1869, when a 
number of landed proprietors and farmers in Derby- 
shire banded together to establish a cheese factory in 
the town of Derby. A guarantee fund was subscribed 
table building seemed. T\ie ciaifct eKitoKvfcws. 
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were Lord Vernon, the Hon. E. K. Coke, and Mr. J. 
G. Crompton, and they were ably supported by Mr. 
Alderman Eoe, Mr. Nutted, Mr. Gilbert Murray, and 
several others. Another factory mi erected at Long- 
ford, near Derby, on the estate of the Hon. Mr. Coke, 
and budt solely at his expense. The success that has 
followod the enterprise has been highly gratifying tu 
the promoters, for at tho commencement of the third 
season (1872) the milk suppliers were so satisfied 
with the undertaking, that they released the guaran- 
tors from any further risk, and assumed the entire 
responsibility and management of botli factories them- 
selves, which they have continued to work over since 
on purely co-operative principles and with highly 
favourable results. The system undoubtedly offers 
considerable advantages to dairymen. By concen- 
tration of labour, the greatest economy in manufacture 
is attained, and by scientific management the greatest 
accuracy in tho production of eheese of the most uniform 
and best quality is secured. The ' Report of the Derby- 
shire Associntod Dairies for 1872 ' shows that there was 
a saving of nearly 400/. in that year in the cost of labour 
alone, compared with what would be imperatively re- 
quired, had the cheese been made at home separately 
en tho contributory farms. It also states that " not a 
single cracked or heaved cheeso was made at either 
factory during the season, and that the cheese realized 
10a. per cwt. (120 lb,) more than the average quotation 
for the Derby fairs." Again, the average gross re- 
ceipts per cow over the whole dairies was at Longford 
1GZ. 8*. Id., and at Derby factory 161. 13s. 9$A, which 
mast bo considered a moat excellent return, and suf- 
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ficient to demonstrate the practical valuo of the 
system. Although at first tho American system mot 
with considerable opposition from landowners and 
farmers, its detractors ore now well nigh silenced, and 
cheese factories multiply. There are at tho present 
time nine in England in full working order, while 
several others are in course of erection, and many are 
in contemplation in various parts of the country. The 
following are the factories already in existence, and 
also give the approximate quantity of choeso produced 
in each, dependent on fluctuations, as the season is 
favourable or otherwise for the supply of milk : 



I 






Longford, Derbyshire .. 
Derby „ 

Wiudley „ 

Mickleover „ 
Lichfield, Stafford* hire 

I I "111.:- „ 

Hupa Dale „ 
Tattenhall, Cheshire .. 

Hid I. iri '.!;.;■-'. Si-mur^l-hi. 



The average aggregate is thus about 400 tons per 
annum. It may be added, that the factory system has 
already extended on tho Continent to Euseia, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and other countries. 

The cousumptiun of cheese in the United Kingdom 
far exceeds the home production, but by how much it 
is difficult to say. As lias before been remarked, some 
authorities estimate that fully one-half the cheose sold 
in England is derived from abroad, but this is at beat 
but a guess, and does not admit of verification. Our 
principal foreign supply comes fftxa. ti3aft"i\ta.,^V«t*s 
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the beet factory cheese rivals our own in quality. Our 
exports aro practically jii'Z, and bo small as not to find 
place in the official returns. Small quantities of 
Wiltshire loaf — rich cheeses weighing from 14 to 
16 lb. each — and a few other kinds are, however, 
being continually sent to our colonies, to the Conti- 
nent, and elsewhere. The duty on all foreign cheese 
previous to 1842 was 10s. Gd. per cwt In that year 
the duty on the imports from British possessions was 
reduced to 2*. 3d. per cwt. A further reduction took 
place in 18-13, when foreign butter paid only 5*. 6d. 
duty, and that from our dependencies 1«. fid. The 
former was again roduced to 2«. fid. in 1853, and the 
duty on all imports of cheese was entirely abolished 
in 1859. In 1866 the entire amount imported was 
872,342 cwt. In 1869 it was 1,259,089, and in 1873 
1,277,729 cwt. Tho following is a statement of the 
quantity and value of cheese importod in 1874, and 
tho countries from whence it came : 



1.,.. 


(jUUlUEla. V.lM. 


I'ril..! |St:il:ca nl" America .. 
British North America 


3, US 

1,625 

5,487 

849,888 

221,043 
774 


11,627 

33,10* 

1,104, tiai 

5,442 

20,741 
2,. c .si,770 

675,995 
2,321 


Total 


1,485,265 


4.483,927 



BEEWING. 

By T, a. Pooley, B.Sc, F.C.S. 

The term " to brew," in its usual acceptation, means to 
manufacture an alcoholic an J saccharine beverage from 
malt and hups, to which the name bevr has been given ; 
and although many other fluids are prepared by a 
system of brewing, yet it is to the manufacture of 
beer that this article will be devoted; and under this 
head will be included the different varieties, such as 
ale, portor, stout, &c., which are known in this country, 
and the production of which forms so important an 
industry. 

From tho earliest times and in every climo man 
has had resort to some stimulating and exhilarating 
beverages prepared by fermenting the juices or eitract 
of fruit, grain, or plants. In Russia, a fermented 
drink called " quass " is prepared from rye ; in South 
America the juice of the American aloo is fcrmonted 
and made into a Leverage called "pulque," and 
another called " guarapo " is produced from the juice 
of the sugar cane. In Tartary the famous "kour 
is a fermented liquor made from mare's milk: ; the 
Chinese prepare a similar fluid from rice ; in Peru a 
fermented beverage called " chica " is obtained from 
maize ; the Arabians and Abyssiuians manufacture 
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uiio from millet anil barley; in New Zealand the 
Maoris extract a beverage from a plant peculiar to 
their country ; in the southern countries of Europe the 
juice of the griijie is manufactured to an enormous 
extent into wine, of which there are endless varieties ; 
while in the northern portions of Europe, the favourite 
beverage is prepared from the extract of barley 
flavoured by the addition of hops. AH these, although 
diverse in flavour, resemble each other chemically, 
being de facto saccharine fluids partly fermented. It 
is remarkable to observe how all races of men have had 
recourse from the earliest times to these fermented 
beverages ; and in the present day, when we bear so 
much of the ill effects produced by their use, it may 
seem perhaps strange to assert that they are essential 
to man, though their universality would appear to shoi 
that it is so, and it is only their " abuse " which 
led to misery and immorality. 

In the present article it is proposed to confine the 
subject to tho brewing of the different varieties of 
beer known in this and other European countries, and 
with this view it will be divided under four he 
viz. history, materials, process of manufacture, and 
tistics. 



liow 

the 



Although brewing is one of the oldest arts, yet t 
productions of earlier times differed very material 
from those of tho present day. It is said that Osii 
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as early as 1960 B.C., taught the use of extracting a 
juice from hurley and fermenting it, while the Greeks 
learnt how to brew a fermented beverage from the 
Egyptians, who, as early as 300 B.C., had established a 
number of manufactories at Pelusium, on the Nile. 
Xenophon, 400 b.o., refers to a fermented drink from 
barley, and it is also alluded to by Aristotle, Strabo, 
and others, under the name of zythos. Pliny mentions 
a kind of beer called " cercvisia," and Eumenes, 
in a.d, 296, says, " Britain produces such abundance 
of corn that it was sufficient to supply not only bread, 
but a liquor comparable with wine ; " and Tacitus has 
also referred to beer being at his time the common 
drink of the Germans. 

In the seventh century beer had bceomo so general 
a beverage in Britain, that Ina, King of Wessei, levied 
a tax to be paid in ale. 

Early in the fifteenth century the trade of brewing 
hod Bo far advanced in London that a Brewers' Com- 
pany was formed, and wo read that " they tried to curry 
favour with the then Lord Mayor by making him a 
present of an ox, which cust 21s. '2d., and a boar priced 
at 30fl- 1(7., so that he did no harm I,) toe brewers, and 
advised them to make good ale that ho might not have 
aay complaint against them." 

Chaucer speaks of ale manufactured in Southwark in 
bin ' Canterbury Tales ' : 

" I am dronki-, I know it hy my soun : 
Anil lluiiiiiv if that I roiaspeke or Buy, 
Wile it the ale of Southwtrk, I you pray ! " 
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The price of ale at this time appears, from the 
records of the Northumberland House book, to have 
boen about 2<i per gallon ; beer, %d. per gallon ; hops, 
13*. id, per cwt. ; malt, id. per quarter. 

In the sixtoonth century the trade had so far ad- 
vanced, that the London brewers exported very large 
quantities to the Low Countries, but up to this time the 
English ale was very poor, only flavoured with broom, 
bay berries, or ivy berries. Hops had been used in the 
beer manufactured in Germany, and large quantities of 
this came into England : but in 1634 we commenced in 
this country to cultivate the hop plant, and from this 
time a great change was made in the quality of beer 
manufactured. 

" Turkey, enrpr, hqppM, piueiirol, ntid beer 
Came into Knglanrl nil in one year." 

Stow says that in 1585 there were twenty-six breweries 
in the City and Westminster, and they brewed as much 
as 648,960 barrels of beer in the year. 

In 1610 the first brewery was established at Burton- 
on-Trcnt, now so famous for its colossal trade, and by 
the end of the seventeenth century beer had become the 
national drink, and was held in great estimation, as 
may be seen from the writing of Dr. Westmacott: 
"Old English alo is a most wholesome connatural 
drink. He that in his young days, aceustonieth himsolf 
to drink his ale mixed or dashed with a littlo beer, 
shall nevor when ho is old have occasion to repent, ft 
bcerish drink keeps the stomach clear, excites t 
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appetite, and carries off all ill humours ; whereas fat, 
new, ropy, sweet ale (too often none of the clearest), 
dulls the appetite, creates clam in the viscera, and 
lodges too long. For myBelf, ye may conclude that I 
am a toper at old beer, by my appearing such an ad- 
vocate for it." 

This quotation shows the change that was taking 
place in taste, and how the preference was being given 
at this time to the clear tonic-hopped boor, over the 
old sweet barley wine or ale. 

In 1700, according to the Annual Eegister, there 
were fifty-two London breweries, producing 975,217 
barrels, the largest of which were Calvert's, Whit- 
bread's, Truman's, and Thrale's (now Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co.), all firms in existence at the present 
day. 

In 1761 was published the first edition of Michael 
Combrnne's ' Theory and Practico of Brewing,' the first 
work that attempted to treat of this industry on scien- 
tific principles *, in the preface it is stated that " in 
England and Wales 3,500,000 quarters of malt are 
brewed yearly, for which purpose upwards of 150,000 
of hops are used." 

From 1761 the manufacture of beer made giant 
strides, until it is now one of the most important 
industries in the kingdom ; later on, under the head of 
statistics, I propose to give a rUsume of the present 
position of the trade. 
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2. Materials. 



The threo principal materials which the brewer 
are water, malt, and hops. I shall give a short account 
of these substances, more especially malt, as that is the 
moat important constituent in manufacturing beer. 

1. Voter.— Until the last few years very little im- 
portance was attached by brewers anil distillers to this 
material, fur it was not thought that the quality of the 
water affected the process to any extent ; bat as the 
brewers in certain ilistriels. more especially Burtou-on- 
Trent, became lammi-sl'iir the article that they produced, 
the attention of manufacturers was called to the com- 
position of the water, and it was then found that in those 
places where beer was brewed, capable of withstanding 
the effects of long keeping and hot climates, the water 
continued certain mineral constituents in large pro- 
portions. From this it was assumed that these mineral 
constituents exertod a beneficial action, but at the 
pTeseut time e< intolerable difference of opinion exists 
as to this question, many believing that the mineral 
constituents which are found so largely in Burton water 
are not so important, as that the water should be free 
from all impurities of an organic origin. 

Water is never found in nature in a state of purity, 
but is always more or loss contaminated with mineral 
and organic matter, either held in solution or suspended 
therein. No water should be used for brewing pur- 
poses unless it is clear and bright ; if it is at all turbid 
when drawn from the well, it ought to be allowed to 
stand, in order that the suspended matter may settle, 
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it should bo passed through ft filtering 
medium. The principal inorganic or mineral matters 



Calcic carbonate (chalk) 
Calcic sulphate (gypsum} 
Calcic citrate 
Calcic chloride 
Magnetic carbonate 



Magnesic sulphate (Epsom 

salts) 
Iv.ti.-i-ir nil|iliate 
Putsasic nitrate (saltpetre) 
Sodic chloride (common Halt) 





water are such as are derived from drains, cesspools, 
decaying animal and vegetable matters, Ac., and in 
addition certain gaseous bodies are generally found 
dissolved in water, such us carbonic acid, oxygen, &c. 
The following are a few analyses of sonio well-known 
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Well Watebs. 
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Calcic ami Maiptexi? Carhmolen occur in certain 
portions in all well and river waters ; 
" hardness " is duo partially to these substances, but 
they may be removed by boiliog the water, the hard- 
ness is described as " temporary." These carbonates 
are advantageous in tlio process of ninshing, for the 
carbonic acid is easily replaced by any other acid, and 
tints tho lactic acid of the malt is to a certain extent 
neutralized. 

Calcic Sulphate -is found in most well and ri' 
waters, sometimes in very small, and occasionally in 
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tremely large quantities in certain districts, as at Burton- 
on-Trent for instanoo, and it may be inferred that the 
quality of the beer brewed at Burton is in some way 
dependent upon this substance. Calcic sulphate exerts 
a very marked influence upon albuminous bodies. Malt 
contains besides starch and dextrine, a quantity of albu- 
minous bodies which are very prune to decomposition; 
the calcic sulphate in the water rendering these to some 
extent insoluble, they are precipitated, and the too 
rapid fermentation of the wort is avoided. In addition 
to this action calcic sulphate appears to affect the 
flavour of the beer. Notwithstanding its manifest 
advantages in some respects, its presence iu water is 
injurious to the beer to a certain extent, as it eliminates 
a portion of the most nourishing constituents of the 
malt. 

Calcic Nitrate occurs occasionally in well and river 
waters, although usually in very small quantities; it is 
derived from the oxidation of decaying nitrogenous 
matters, and on this account any sample of water con- 
taining much of this salt should always bo looked upon 
with suspicion, although in itself it is not only harm- 
less but rather beneficial in its action in the same way 
as the calcic sulphate. 

Magnesia Siiljiki!':. contributes to the so-called " hard- 
ness " of water, and it is not separated by boiling ; its 
action is similar to that of the corresponding lime salt. 

Sodic and Polagsic Chlorides are generally present in 
all samples of water ; they have no particular effect 
upon the operation of mashing, hut as they are largely 
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dorivod from drainage matters, their presence usually 
indicates other impurities. 

Thf Alkaline Plimphates awl Carbonates are Dot often 
met with in any quantities. 

The organic impwitfM of water are entirely of * 
ilifforent nature to those which have been referred to 
above. They are derived from decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, and their characteristic property 
is that of being destroyed by heat. Nearly all 
waters contain more or less organic matter, and some 
aro distinctly discoloured brown by it. A very fuir 
rough test for organic matters in water is to place 
a glassful on a sheet of wbito paper, and if the 
quantity be very small no colour will be observed, 
but if it be large the water will oshibit a decidedly 
brown tinge. The organic matter in water ia always 
undergoing decomposition, and acts in the same 
manner as a ferment; it is therefore extremely pre- 
judicial to malting and brewing operations, for it 
commences a fermentation boforo the proper time has 
arrivod. There is little doubt that many of the 
anomalous results connected with browing are duo, to a 
very large extent, to the presence uf organic matter in 
a state of decay in the water which is used. If there 
is loason to believe that the watoT is contain ma ted with 
organic impurities, on analysis should be made, and 
steps taken to purify tho water before using it for 
brewing or distilling. 

2. Mall. — Whilst the juieo of the grape, of the sugar 
cane, of beetroot, and innumerable other vegetable 
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siibfitanees, contain in thoir normal state considerable 
quantities of saccharine matter, tlie farina or flour of 
ordinary grain requires to undergo a process of manu- 
facture before it becomes sweet, and it is this process 
by which the seed acquires a sweetens! taste, rendering 
it available for brewing and distilling purposes, that 
is designated "malting." 

In this eountry the only grain which is used for 
conversion into malt is barley, and it is usually a trade 
of itself, although considering it is only one of the 
Stages through which barley has to pass before it be- 
comes beer or spirit, it would bo preforablo if under- 
taken by the brewer or distiller himself. On the 
Continent it is the usual practice for tho brewer to 
manufacture his own malt, and it would be better 
were it more often tho case in this country, for then 
he would be able' to make it of regular and definite 
quality, while in a pecuniary point of view, there 
would frequently bo a saving, as the carriage of grain 
to and from a dlsfaneo would in many cuses be dis- 
pensed with. A maltster has been known to purchase 
barley in Scotland, manufacture it into malt in the 
south of England, and then sell it to a brewer in 
Scotland ; thero may bo and doubtless are reasons 
why malting has been and is carried on as a separate 
trade, but logically with tho samo reason, the process 
of mashing migbt be performed by one person, fer- 
menting by another, and so on ; they are only links in 
one chain of operations, and ought to be carriod on by 
one manufacturer. 
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The essential constituent of barley is starch, which, 
as well as other mattors contained in barley, is insolu- 
ble in water, and the object of malting is to convert 
those bodies into such a state, that they .shall dissolve 
when treated with water at a certain temperature ; these 
changes are brought about by the combined action of 
air and water, and a process called germination. 

By germination the latent vitality of the embryo is 
brought into activity, for the seed contains within 
itself all the characteristics of the future plant, and 
also a supply of properly constituted food, sufficient 
to nourish the young plant until such organs are 
formed as are capable of absorbing and assimilating 
nourishment from the surrounding media. The essen- 
tial conditions for germination are, that the seed 
should have a supply of air and moisture, and be 
kept within certain limits of temperature ; for seeds 
when placed under the most favourable circumstances 
tn vacuo, or in an atmosphere of pure nitrogen, hy- 
drogen, or carbonic acid, never exhibit signs of ger- 
mination. It is well known, that if seeds are buried 
very deep in the soil, they will not germinate at all, or 
at least not for a very considerable time, and this is due 
to the absence of a supply of osygen ; the efl'cct of this 
gas being to combine with some of the carbon of the 
grain, thus forming carbonic acid, which is evolved. 
All ripe seeds contain organic compounds very rich in 
carbon, and substances which contain much carbon are 
never go soluble in water as those which contain little ; 
the result of germination is the conversion of some in- 
soluble constituents of the grain into soluble. The 
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following analyses by Dr. Thomson snow the loss of 
carbon which taken place during the process of gor- 
mination : 

It is also necessary that water should penetrate into 
the substance of the grain in order that tho whole mass 
may become soft ; at the same time certain consti- 
tuents dissolved in the water are absorbed, and when 
bo dissolved they react oae upon the other, by which 
new compounds are formed. 

Heat is absolutely necessary to germination. No 
seeds will germinate at the freezing point, and on tho 
other hand, most seeds lose their power of germinating 
when exposed to a temperature of about 110° P. 

Light is generally considered prejudicial to germina- 
tion. Hunt made a series of experiments on actiuisin, 
that is, the effoct produced by the differently coloured 
raya of light, and found that the blue rays were favour- 
able, whilst tho yellow rays were detrimental. Ger- 
mination is said to bo quickened by connecting the seed 
with the negative polo of a feeble galvanic apparatus, 
whilst it is retarded by being connected with the positive 
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pole. The process of germination is really an imita- 
tion of nature, and therefore the seed should, be placed 
under conditions resembling as much as possible those 
it would meet with, if it were placed in the soil 
grow. The identity of the process as brought aboi 
by art for the purposes of malting, with that for 
reproduction of species by nature, has lieen to 
eitent overlooked by writers. As regards the choii 
of barley for malting purposes, practical experiei 
and results must be the main guide. The maltster's 
object is, to select such barleys as will " grow," that 
a gorminate, and from which he may anticipate the 
richest yield of malt. Chemical tests are of import- 
ance, but ho seeks a sample which possesses a bright, 
thin and wrinkled husk of a pale yellow colour, 
enveloping a plump, round, well-nurtured 
which, when bruised, appears chalky. 

Malting is divided into four operations, viz. i 
couching, Homing, and kiln-drying. 

Steeping. — The object of this is to wash and cleanse 
ho grain from earthy and other impurities, and to 
soften and completely saturate it with moisture. To 
effect this, the barley is placed in a cistern and covered 
with water, which is changed once or oftener during 

! operation. By excise regulations the maltster is 
not allowed to remove the barley from the stoep cistern 
for forty hours. The water dissolves out somo of the 
soluble constituents of the grain, and this loss amounts 
to about 1^ por cent., a considerable portion beinj 
composed of mineral matter, tho 
principles arc also dissolved. If tho steep water 
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tested with a properly prepared solution of copper, it 
will he found to give indications of sugar and dextrine, 
and if with a solution of sub-acetate of lead, the presence 
of albuminous matter is also shown. Carbonic acid is 
also liberated, as may be seen by testing the bubbles 
of gas which escape. Abroad the following method of 
steeping is adopted : the grain is washed and rinsed 
with water, with which it is allowed to remain in 
contact for about two hours, during which time the 
husk becomes saturated, although the water does not 
penetrate to any eitent to the interior of the grain ; it 
is then ilraim d and placed in a heap, and occasionally 
sprinkled with water, core being taken not to add more 
than can be absorbed. The grains are turned from 
time to time, and more water is added, until they re- 
fuse to imbibe it ; and in this system no appreciable 
loss of valuable constituents takes place, while the 
moistening of the grain, which is really the object of 
steeping, is quito as well effected, as by the method 
which the excise authorities enforce our maltsters to 
adopt. It is of importance that the barley should be 
moistened equally tlii-ougliout tlie whole muss, in order 
that the future operations may go on regularly, and 
that a uniform sample of malt may he produced. The 
barley swells eonsi<lentl>ly in the process of sleeping, 
and this increase amounts to about half its weight and 
about a quarter its volume. 

Co aching.— After steeping, the barley c 
go through the changes necessary for its c 
into malt. The water is run off and the grain is 
ied, and placed in the " couch " where it is gauged 
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by the escuc ; the IiimmiiiiIiiiu now rises, imtil it is about 
eight to twelve degree* higher than that of the air, by 
which tine the grain becomes dry to the touch. It is 
now necessary to regulate the temperature, and for this 
purpose it is removed from the couch and placed in 
layers varying in thickness, according to the state of the 
atmosphere ; if the barley is now examined, a little 
white projection, the radicle or rootlet, is seen at one 
end of the grain, and affords a sign that it has com- 
menced to germinate. It is necessary to the success of 
the operation that the germination should not take 
place too rapidly, and that too high a temperature 
should nut be produced, and with this view the barley 
is removed to the floor. 

Flooring. —The germinating barley is now placed in 
layers on the floor of the malt-house, and the tempera- 
ture is regulated by increasing or decreasing the thick- 
Doss of the layers. A scries of changes commence in 
tbo composition of the grain, as the growth of the rootlets 
proceeds. Hurley contains starch as its principal con- 
stituent, and this is partially converted into dextrine ; 
at tlio same time the nitrogenous constituents are very 
NBaldanbly altered by germination, a portion of them 
being rendered soluble, and it is found that these pos- 
sess it very peculiar quality, viz. that of converting 
■ttron into dextrine and ultimately into sugar. The 
imnui " diastase " has been given to the substance which 
possesses this property, but at present it has never been 
isolated, Slid timsFipiently its chemical characters and 
, .--■.-■ i ■ ■ ■ ilion tuive lircii twciT tnineil no further than that 
U U vapaldn uf producing this remarkable change. It 
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is extremely doulitful, indeed, whether any such body 
exists, and it seems more probable that several nitro- 
genous compounds in a state of decay are the agents 
which bring about the transformation. The nitrogenous 
constituents of the barley undergo a change during the 
germination of the grain ; and the early growth of the 
plant tokos place by the aid of these bodies, the aero- 
spire and rootlet, which aro first developed, containing 
very large quantities of nitrogen ; barley thus loBes by 
malting some of its most nourishing constituents in the 
form of rootlets or " comings,' 1 and also hi the acrospire 
which is not dissolved in the mash-tun. The essential 
changes which take place on the floor are confined 
principally to the nitrogenous cuastit Hunts, for, although 
analysis shows that malt contains more dextrine and 
sugar than barley, yet this increase is not great, and a 
very considerable portion is produced during the sub- 
sequent operation of kiln-drying. It is tho custom now 
with many maltsters to sprinkle the grain with water 
whilst on tho floor, and in many cases this is found to 
be advantageous. 

Kiln-drying is tho next and final operation of malt- 
ing. When the procoss of germination has proceeded 
snrhciuntly, the grain is removed to the kiln 
dried ; at which stage the acrospire should bo about 
one-half to two-thirds grown, when it becomes 
aary to stop its further development. The thickness 
of the layer depends upon the variety of malt required 
to be produced, the heat being from 90° to 100 3 F. 
until the moisture is driven off; when the malt be- 
comes dry, the temperature is raised to 140°, or 
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170" F., according to the desired colour. Whilst 
kiln-drying is essential for driving off the moisture, 
it has further beneficial effects, for a portion of the 
hitherto unconverted starch is by the action of heat 
also transformed into dextrine, and, besides, it pro- 
duces certain empyreumatie substances which give a 
cli arueteri stic flavour to the malt. 

Before leaving this portiou of the subject, attention 
should be drawn to a proposal by a Mr. N. Gotland, 
for an entirely now system of malting ; it does not 
appear to have been in trod need into this country at 
present, but it seems likely to revolutionize the usual 
system of manufacture. Mr, Galland constructs his 
malt-house with a number of vaulted compartments, 
tho floors of whieh aro made of perforated sheet iron. 
The barley, previously "ashed and steej>ed by an im- 
proved arrangement, is spread on these floors, and 
fresh air, which has passed through cylinders con- 
taining coke saturated with water, is pumped through 
the grain ; a temperature of 54 Q is maintained, and, 
if necessary, ice is added to the water and coko to 
reduce it ; and in this way air completely saturated 
with moisture and at an uniform temperature is being 
continually forced through the grain, until the process 
of germination ba£ proceeded sufficiently far. The 
advantages which Mr. Galland claims for his inven- 
tion are, that the surface of the germinating floor is 
reduced four-fifths, while tho manual labour is re- 
duced one-half, and may bo performed by i 
labourers. 

The germination goes on with an absolute i 
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laiity during all seasons of -the y^ar, and none of the 
grains are mutilated during the process. 

The following are Stein's analyses of harley and 



f-r.lul,k' ultmiuiriiiiia coinpnuniU 1*258 

Insoluble ditto 10-928 

Cellular matter (husk, fto.) .. 19-854 

Dextrine 6*500 

Fatty matter .. 3*556 

Inorganic matter 2*121 

Eitractive matter 0*896 

Starch 54*282 

Leas *a05 

100*000 



As to judging the quality of malt, the practised eye 
is, perhaps, bettor than any chemical tests, although 
the latter ought not to be despised, for as regards some 
constituents, more especially lactic acid, it is only by 
chiiUiiejil analysis that the quantity can be estimated. 
In 1808 Ucyuoldson wrote as follows, and no better 
description of good malt can be given : 

" Ton. will find a perfectly grown and enlarged 
acrospire, a crisp husk completely filled with kernel, 
which is sweet to the taste and friable, but yet not so 
soft as to crumble to dust under the slightest impres- 
sion ; a peculiarly pleasant smell, free from smoke, 
and not haviug that pungent warmth of taste con- 
tracted on tho floors by the dry and heated process — 
these are indicationa of good malt from which a deli- 
cious extract may be expected. The man of science, 
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however, will look still farther, for he will appreciate 
the qualities of the article by the principles of che- 
mistry and philosophy likewise in addition to the fore- 
going testa recommended." 

3. BopH. — Hops are the female flowers of the Jlumtihis 
Lupuhm* a plant which is grown to the greatest per- 
fection and in the largest quantity in Kent and Sussex, 
but is also cultivated to some extent in the counties of 
Surrey, Hampshire, Worcester, and Suffolk. Foreign 
hops now find thuir way into the English market, but 
are generally considered to ho inferior in quality to 
home-grown hops, and of these the Bavarian, Belgian, 
and American are best known. 

It is not my object to describe fully the cultivation 
of the hop, and a, few general remarks will ho suffi- 
cient. The soil should bo rich, deep, and dry, and if 
clayey or somewhat peaty, it is preferable. An abun- 
dant supply of either farmyard or artificial manure 
is absolutely uir^wKury, as very few plants are so ex- 
haustive to the soil as the hop-plant. The hop is an 
example of what botanists understand by dioacioas 
plants, that is, such as have male and female Npoeimens. 

Tho flowers as used by the brewers are the female, 
the male being uscdi-ss individually; but it is known 
by experience, that when tho male plants are present 
to impregnate the female, the latter are far more 
numerous and better in quality. During its growth, 
the hop-plant is subject to a variety of dangers from 
the attacks of insects, and from the formation of mould 
on the leaves, which tend to reduce tho produce, and 
* Nat. Ord. Urticea, 
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also lower the quality of the flowers. But by far the 
most important operations in connection with hops are 
tho drying and packing. About the beginning of Sep- 
tember they ripen, and when ripe they should bo 
picked immediately, or else they are liable to turn 
brown and lose all their flavour and aroma ; they arc 
taken direct from the ground to tho kiln to be dried, 
though sufficient care is not generally taken to preserve 
them from moisture during the picking and passage. 
The oast-bouse, as it is called, where the drying takes 
place, resembles a malt-house, the kiln being usually 
circular, and the floor on which tho fresh hops aro 
laid being formed of hair-cloth or wire ; below are 
several small furnaces in which coke, anthracite, or 
charcoal are burnt. The heated air ascends through 
the kiln floor and the hops, and thou escapes through 
a cowl at the top of the oast-houso. When dry, the 
hops are taken olf the kiln, and laid out on a floor to 
cool ; whilst there they are found to undergo a slight 
change, being first dry and crisp, but after a few hours 
becoming clammy, and, when packed, sticking together 
instead of crumbling up. They are now placed in 
large bags, and pressed down by a man jumping in the 
pocket as the hops are thrown in. 

Such is tho crude and old-fashioned method of 
preserving hops, and no hop farmer appoars to have 
any idea of improving the system. Of temperature 
and thermometer be is perfectly ignorant, for he has 
always dried them thus, as his father did bo before 
him, and the hop factor buys thorn ; what more does 
he want? Yet he will .allow that tho quality of the 
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hops depends to a great extent upon the care taken 
i drying. If lie finds that they have turned somewhat 
brown, ho pays that too much heat has been used, and 
thus he really makes nse of hie hops as a thermometer. 
The whole wjtittan is radically wrong; first of all the 
hops should not be picked if possible after rain, and 
from tho time they are gathered to when they are 
placed on the kiln, they should be carefully pre- 
served from moisture ; while, during drying, the tont- 
Iperutnro should be kept very low, not higher than 
lGO' F. at the commencement, and it never ought to 
reach 212' F. As a sonrco of heat then it would be 
far better to ubo hot water, rather than heated air ; a 
much more equal temperature would be obtained, and 
the heps would not sutler from too much heat, and 
consequently would bo brighter and lighter in colour. 
Anyone who has passed near an oast-house at tho time 
when hops are being dried, cannot have failed to 
observe the strong odour which prevails ; it is pre- 
cisely that delicate aroma, which is the great object of 
the brewer to give to the beer; and it at onco suggests 
the idea, that the system is defective which allows the 
escape of so much of the valuable constituents of the 
hops. This aroma is produced by the volatilization 
of a peculiar ethereal oil which is found in them, and 
although this oil does not boil till a temperature 
higher than 212 3 is reached, yet, in common with 
other essential oils, it is found to escape at a far lower 
temperature when vapour of water is also driven off. 
Thus will be seen tho reason for urging the importance 
of keeping the hops dry, before they are placed o 
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kiln, and of using a dogrce of heat as low as possible) 
to desiccate them. Under tho present system, it is 
the practice of the hop dryer to burn some sulphur 
in the furnace, the sulphurous acid from which, in 
its passage through tho hops, exerts its well-known 
bleaching action. Tho quantity of sulphur is very 
often by no means small, sometimes as much as 
84 lb. to the ton of bops, and it is therefore not to be 
wondered at that tho brewer is 60 often culling out 
about sulphured bops and their influence upon bis 
fermentations. 

Hops should be of light yellowish green colour, with 
no brown flowers amongst tbom, and, when rubbed, 
should leave en the hand a greenish resinous mutter, with 
the peculiar odour of the hop. The great difference in 
the appearance of hops is dependent mure upon the care 
taken in drying, than upon the growth ; just as the 
quality of malt depends ilk much upon the wire taken in 
malting, us upon the barley used. Lastly, in order that 
the hops may bo preserved for a considerable time 
without loss of their essential constituents, they are 
pressed into bags, or pockets, as they are called, in the 
manner described above By experience it is known 
that tho tighter they are packed, the better will they 
keep, and therefore us much pressure is used as pos- 
sible under the primitive method now adopted. It 
will be seen shortly, that it is essential to the proper 
preservation of the aroma, that hops should be ex- 
cluded from the air, and therefore it would seem 
an improvement upon the present system, that they 
should be packed either in some air-tight material, or 
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elso that they should he compressed to a very much 
smaller space, cither by steam power or by an hy- 
draulic press. A brower well knows the difference 



between the aroma of a pocket opened in October and 
n pocket of this same sample of hops opened in the 
following summer, and he is also aware that at the 
latter time, the centre of the pocket is better than the 
exterior ; and such evidence is sufficient to prove that 
Borne loss of the virtue of the hop takes place, and at 
onco shows the necessity of precautions being taken 
reduce this loss to a minimum. 

The use of hop in browing is twofold; first, 
parting to the boor a pleasant taste and on agreeable 
odour, and secondly, exerting a preservative action. 
Of the many substitutes that have been proposed, none 
combine those two qualities. Amongst other matters, 
hops contain as important constituents, an essential 
oil, a bitter principle, and tannic acid, but these bodies 
are not in equal proportions in the different parts of 
the flower. Tho flowers of the hop-plant form cone- 
shaped aggregations, called by botanists strobiles, 
and on their scales arc numerous resinous spherical 
glands, which, when rubbed off, have tho appearance of 
a yellow powder, in which the principal constituents 
are found. 

The following analysis will show the composition of 
hops: 

Scales 80 per Sent. 

Yellow powder 20 pin cent 

100 
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Volatile oil 0'12 

Bitter principle 4-7 30 

Tannicacid 1-G 07 

Eesinoua matter 2-0 2'Ct 

Gummy „ 58 1*3 

Cellular tissue Ci-0 9"0 



17-02 



Aqueona extract 



A glance at tho abovo tablo shows that the volatile 
I is contained exclusively in tho powder, hut it is 
only fair to state that other analysts have arrived at 
somewhat different results. Tho bitter principle is 
fonnd in the scales as well as in tho glands, hut the 
powder contains a larger proportion. The following 
table gives tho relative quantities of the constituents in 
100 parts of scales and powder : 






Volatile oil 
Bitter principle 
Tannic. aci<l 
Eesinoua matter 
Gummy „ 
Cellular tissue. 



The Oil of Hops is one of that large class known as 
volatile oils, of which oil of turpentine is tho best 
known example ; and it partakes of tho qualities 
common to them all. It has a yellowish colour, which 
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darkens upon exposure to the atmosphere ; it absorbs 
oxygen from the air, with evolution of carbonic acid, 
uml tluiii forms a solid resinous matter; it has a 
specific gravity of - DO8, and commences to boil at 
260°. Wliii] bulled with writer, however, hops give off 
their oil at a much lower temperature, which is carried 
off inechonicaUy by the steam. The resin formed by the 
oxidation of the oil, and that found originally in the 
hops, have not at present been proved to bo identical, 
hut no doubt can exist that such is the case ; and the 
idea will at one© suggest itself, that the greater part, 
if not the whole, of the reasons matter is formed by 
the gradual oxidation of the oil The knowledge of 
this fact ought to cause the hop grower, the hop factor, 
and the brewer, to use such means as are possible to 
preserve the hops from the atmosphere. 

The oil in hops is absorbed by tho resin, from which 
it is most difficult to be separated ; and the analysis 
given above shows a percentage of oil, probably lower 
than the actual amount, as it is nest to impossible to 
obtain the whole of it from tho rosin. To obviate this 
difficulty, some brewers arc in the habit of cutting 
up the hops previous to putting them in the copper, 
so that tho resin, which is insoluble in water, may be 
separated, and the oil subsequently withdrawn from it. 

Tho Bitter Principle of hops is contained for the 
most part in the scales of tho flowers, although it is 
found also in the powdor. Its chemical composition has 
not at present been satisfactorily determined. It is 
found to dissolve in water, but it is very much more 
solublo in alcohol. This constituent is of great im- 
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portance to the brewer, for upon this he depends 
for producing the peculiar hitter flavour which is 
now ao much liked in beer. Ho chemical test is at 
present known which will determine the ainouut of 
this substance ; the only moons of determining the 
valno of a sample of hops, as a bitter producing mate- 
rial, being hy making on extract, aud deciding by the 
sense of taste. 

Tannic Acid must bo considered to play a most 
important part in the operations of brewing. Hops 
contain this body both in the scales of the flowers, 
and also in tho powder which covers them ; but it 
is in tho former part that the acid is for tho most 
part found. This acid, unlike the volatile oil and 
bitter principle already treated of, is not confined to 
the hop -plant, hut is also found in many others, 
more especially tho oak, the hark of which contains a 
very large amount. It is easily extracted by water, 
being extremely soluble in that fluid, and it has a 
peculiar astringent taste ; but its important property 
is that of combining with all albuminous or gelatinous 
bodies, and forming an insoluble and leathery com- 
pound. It is this property which causes tannic acid 
to be employed by the tanner, and to the brewer it is 
equally important, as affording a means whereby any 
excess of nitrogenous substance may he separated. 
Hops owe their preservative action more to tannic 
acid than to ony other constituent, and it is by re- 
moving those bodies which are so prone to decomposi- 
tion, that it presorves the beer. In tannic acid we 
have a means of disposing of those constituents of the 
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met) iv Iul'Ii are known to bo the real cause of the d< 
position and untimely changes which 
tiubsoquently in the beer. Tannic acid also serves 
further purpose, namely, of clarifying the wort ; for 
when the acid combines with the glutinous substances 
and precipitates thorn, the suspended matters are also 
carried down, or to the surface in the form of scum, 

3. Pbocesb of Makdtactpre. 
The process of manufacture of beer may be con- 
veniently divided into four parts, vi2. mashing or 
tho preparation of the sweet-wort ; boiling, 
preparation of tho bitter-wort ; cooling ; and h 
fermentation. 



.astly 
'ftter, 



Tho object of mashing is to extract from tho 
all the constituent parts which are soluble in water, 
and at the samo time to convert some of the insoluble 
constituents into bodies capable of being dissolved. 
To fully understand tho changes wliich take place in 
tho mash-tun, it will bo necessary to have an esact 
knowledge of the chemical composition of malt, and 
for that purpose I must refer to the analysis of malt 
previously given. It will bo soon that there are about 
15 por cent, of soluble constituents, and 80 per cent, of 
insoluble matter ; the fatty matter doos not dissolve, 
but is niisciblo with water, and tho inorganic matter is 
partially soluble Were the brewer only to need and 
use those substances which exist in a soluble form in 
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the malt, he might confine himself to cold water, but it 
is his object bo to change the starch that it shall 
become soluble. Malt contains about 2 per cent, of 
solublo albuminous compounds, and it is found that 
these exert a peculiar action upon the starch when the 
malt is mixed with water at a temperature varying 
from 155° to 170°, the starch being gradually converted 
into dextrine and sugar, both of which are soluble. 
This extraordinary chango is usually ascribed to the 
powerful influence of the diastase, that mysterious 
substance which has never been isolated ; but it seems 
more probable, that the conversion of starch into sugar 
is due to the united action of several soluble albumin- 
ous compounds, rather than to one distinct body. Be 
that as it may, there is in malt a substance (no doubt 
of an albuminous nature) which is capable of convert- 
ing starch, at a temperature of 170° F., into dextrine 
and sugar, and it is the brewer's interest to make 
proper use of this. 

The malt, preparatory to mashing, is crushed, in 
order that a large surface of the farinaceous matter 
may be exposed to the action of the liquor. The 
excise laws compel the brewer to crush tho malt with 
smooth rollers, and not grind it, with the object of 
preventing him from using unmalted grain which 
cannot well be crushed without clogging tho mill. 
Some diversity of opinion exists amongst browers as to 
the state of fineness to which tho malt ought to ho 
reduced ; if it is crushed too fine, it is very apt to ball 
and set, and thus portions may cscapo tho action of the 
water; on the ether hand, if it is coarse, the soluble 
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portions wo not bo readily extracted, and the diastase is 
prevented from immediately acting upon the whole of 
tho starch, and consequently a much longer time ifl 
employed iii the process of mashing. 

By referring to the analysis of malt, it will be seen 
Unit 15 por cout, of its weight dissolves in water, and 
these constituents wo may therefore dismiss for tho 
present No chemical change is necessary to bring 
about their solution, but it is the albuminous portion 
of these soluble constituents which converts the starch 
into sugar. These soluble albuminous bodies contain 
a small portiou of this so-called diastase, and imme- 
diately that it begins to act upon tho farina, it pro- 
duces, at the proper temperature, dextrine and sugar, 
both of which dissolve in water. Sugar is not formed 
directly from tho starch, for there is always this in- 
termediate product, the name of which is derived from 
the property which it possesses of turning a polarized 
ray of light to tho right. By the subsequent action 
of the diastase upon this deitrine, sugar is formed, 
though it has been found by experiment, that it is 
impossible to completely convert dextrine into sugar, 
tho prodnct being always a mixture of the two sub- 
stances. Though the aetion which takes place in the 
mash-tun is entirely chemical, yet it is necessary to 
tako tho best mechanical means of ensuring a thorough 
mixture of tho materials. The mash-tun in its simplest 
form consists of a wooden circular tub, varying in size 
according to tho requirements of tho brewery, though 
sometimes it is made of cast iron. It is usually fitted 
■ with a false bottom composed of iron plates, perforated 
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with a number of holes, npon which the ground malt 
or " goods," as it is called, rests ; and aftor the operation 
of mashing is concluded, the wort drains away through 
the false bottom. In olden times tho process of mash- 
ing was performed by men mixing the malt aud water 
by means of lung oars, hut now a variety of complicated 
mechanical contrivances are brought into use for the 
purpose of effecting this mixture more completely. 
Steel's mashing machine, which is perhaps the best 
example, consists of a cylinder, within which revolves 
a shaft provided with a number of radial arms ; the 
ground malt aud liquor are admitted into the cylinder 
ti.yi.ther at one end, and, passing through to be deli- 
vered into the mash-tun, are thoroughly mixed toge- 
ther by the action of tho arms of the revolving shaft 
worked by a steam-engine. In addition to such a 
mashing machine, some breweries have tho mash-tun 
itself provided with a revolving shaft to which a 
numbor of arms are attached ; it has a double motion, 
ono upon its axis, and the other round the mash-tun. 

To give some idea of the enormous scale on which 
the process of mashing is conducted, I give a few par- 
ticulars of tho mash-tuns in some of our principal 
breweries. At Messrs. Truman's there are 
tuns, with a total capacity of 700 quarters, tho throe 
largest being capable of mashing 160 quarters each. 
At Mossrs. Roid'a there are four mash-tuns, each 
capable of mashing 160 quarters. At Messrs. Hoare's 
there arc two, the larger one being capable of mashing 
200 quarters. The City of Loudon Brewery Co. have 
four, capable of mushing 310 quarters. At Messrs. 
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i, Biid Paulin's there are five, capable 
of mashing 250 quarters. At Messrs. Charrington, 
Head and Co.'s there are three, each capable of mash- 
ing 100 quarters. At Messrs. Bass' new brewery there 
are seven, each capable of mashing 50 quarters, and at 
Messrs. Allsopp's new brewery the same. 

The practical process of mashing may be summed up 
in a few words. The liquor is poured into the mash- 
tuns at a high temperature-, and allowed to remain until 
it has conveyed a portion of its heat to the surrounding 
machinery, and reduced itself to the proper mashing 
temperature. The malt is simultaneously let in 
through the feeder, the machinery is pnt into motion, 
and kept in rapid work until it is thoroughly mixed. 
The tun is carefully covered down to keep in the heat 
as far as possible, and also to exclude the air , and after 
about a couple of hours the wort is drawn off by the 
tap into tho tmderback, great care being necessary that 
it flows bright and clear, and that no portion of the 
grain be hold in suspension, or allowed to flow with it. 
After the whole has been run off, the grain is subjected 
to a repetition of the same process, bat allowed to 
remain quiescout for about half the time. If proper 
attention is paid to the mashing, the second wort 
should extract the whole- of the necessary constituents, 
i sometimes a third mash is introduced, and the 
product eventually made into " table beer." The first 
wort, on examination in the nnderbaek, should have a 
white creamy head, be full flavoured, and endowed with 
apparent vitality and effervescence. Some brewers, 
instead of varied mashes of different specific gravity, 
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prefer extracting after the first wort, by " sparging " 
all the residuary matter from the grist and then amal- 
gamating it with the first wort. The " sparger" con- 
sists of a tnbo perforated throughout one-half of its 
length on one side, and along the other half on its 
other side ; this tube has a email cistern in its centre, 
which is placed on a pin in the middle of the mash- 
tun, so that it can revolve, on water being supplied to 
it, so that the whole surface of the "goods" gets 
thoroughly washed. 

As to the temperatures to he used in mashing, much 
depends upon the quality of tho malt, and of the kind 
of beer required, Various mashing heats being adopted 
in diifereut districts. In London the heat of the first 
mash is about 1G6 J , but as the malt cools down the 
liquor considerably, it has in tho first instance to be 
run in at a somewhat higher temperature. It is found 
that the mash retains its hoat, this being due to a 
certain extent to the heat generated by tho chemical 
action which takes place in the conversion of the starch 
into sugar. The temperature of the wort as it rims 
from the tap should be about 145°, but for the second 
raash a somewhat higher temperature is adopted. 

To measure tho strength of tho worts, the brewer 
makes use of an instrument called a Saccliarometer, of 
which there are several kinds in use. That of Dring 
and Fnge is now oiost commonly adopted, being a brass 
hydrometer, with a square stem with graduations on the 
four sides ; on the first, 1 to 20, which indicates from 
1 to 20 lb. per barrel of extract according to the height 
at which the instrument floats in the wort; the next 
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side i* &« 90 to 40, mat ic used with denser worts 
. I ..:.._ - - . ' ': • ^ ■ ■: :_._: ;... :!-.■ :<-.p ..f tLe inMrn- 
■kbI ; the third side is graduated from 40 to 60, and 
ic need with a still hoarier weight ; and the fourth side 
from 60to 80. 

When all the wort has been drained away from the 
i—m I—, the "grains," as they are now called, are 
removed and sold to fanners and oowkeepers for 
fattening cattle. 

Beitimf «*i Hopping. — The wort is run from the 
mash-ton into the uodeibach, where it is allowed to 
settle, and from there is pumped into the copper 
and boiled with the hops. The object of boiling 
is threefold ; 1st, to coagulate certain albuminous sub- 
stances, and thus remove them from the wort, as they 
would by their presence be prone to give rise to acidi- 
fication ; 2nd, if necessary, to concentrate the wort; 
3rd, to extract the aromatic and bitter principle of the 
hops. Much difference of opinion exists amongst 
brewers as to the policy of boiling ; one cluss advocates 
boiling to the farthest possible extreme, the other 
urges its entire suppression, as the real cause of the 
numerous acidifying trials and troubles which so often 
beset the brewer. To assert that boiling can be dis- 
pensed with is erroneous, as the sweet-wort contains 
certain albuminous compounds capable in their crude 
state of giving rise 1" immediate nciditiciitkiu ; but when 
boiled, these albuminous compounds become solidi 
and the very process of boiling thereby removes o 
the most active acidifying agents, and consequently i< 
is of direct importance and benefit : 
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Whilst I grant the indispensable necessity of boiling> 
at the B&me time I do not advocate its being cither 
excessive or long continued. VPhen 212° F. is reached, 
all that is desired as far as the coagulation of the 
albumen is effected, and the greater the heat, and the 
longer it is then continued, the more likely is the wort 
to devolop acidity ; nor is the very general practice of 
boiling to reduce tlit; quantity of liquid with a view of 
increasing the density of tho wort advisablo, for by 
proper mashing and sparging, it is practicable to obtain 
a wort of sufficient density for beer- producing purposes, 
without having recourse to long- continued boiling and 
evaporation. 

The properties of hops in brewing are important, for 
in addition to medicinal qualities of a tonic character, 
they render the beer stimulating to the membranes 
of the stomach, and their active bitter principle neu- 
tralizes a peculiar sweetness in tho wort which is very 
apt to affect the digestive organs. The three con- 
stituents — tannic aeid, tho bitter principle, and the 
volatile nil— are dissolved by the wort, whilst tho resin, 
although not soluble ill water, is extracted, and remains 
in the bitter-wort. The tannic acid ia beneficial in 
separating a further quantity of the albuminous matter, 
with which it forms insoluble compounds, which are 
eventually either deposited, or thrown up as scum. 
Tannic acid is undoubtedly a most important con- 
stituent of hops, and in judging of their quality, steps 
ought always to be taken to ascertain that they contain 
a proper proportion of it. The bitter principle is 
required to give the flavour to the beer; it. dissolves 
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with tolerable readiness, but as it is enclosed in the 
cells of the hop flowers, it takes some time before the 
won reaches it, anil therefore a somewhat lengthy 
infusion is required to extract the whole of it. The 
volatile or essential oil gives (lie fragrant and peculiar 
aroma to beer, and it should bo the first care of the 
browcr, having selectee hops which contain as mnch 
of it as possible, to transfer it to the wort, and retain 
it there. The essential oil evaporates to a con- 
siderable oxtent along with large bodies of steam. It 
is much changed by long exposure to the air, and 
becomes oxidized and converted into an insoluble resin, 
and for ibis reason old hops are not so fragrant or so 
strongly impregnated with it as new ones. It hag 
been suggested tha* they ought to be extracted in 
closed vessels, and by stieh means a higher temporal 
may be used without ninning the risk of losing 
portion of the essential oil ; several patents have 
taken out with this view, but up to the present time no 
mechanical contrivance with this object has been 
generally adopted in breweries with any degree of 
success. Soino brewers do not put the whole of the 
hops into the copper, but reserve a portion, which are 
placed in a back below the copper, as a species of 
filter through which the wort is mode to run on its 
passage to the cooler. This course of proceeding is 
very advantageous, and if tho wort is run in at a proper 
temperature, it at once entirely absorbs 
acid, and no portion of the essential oil 
evaporated ; and further, this filtor of hops serves 
clarify the bittor-wort. 
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Hops absorb and retain a considerable quantity of 
wort, and now it is a common practice in breweries to 
submit them to pressure, for which purpose a very 
ingenious mechanism hits been invented by Mr. King, 
the engineer at Messrs. Truman's brewery ; it consists 
of two series of endless chains of great strength, 
arranged in a wedge shape, so that a large bulk of hops 
enters at one end, and is compressed to a very small 
space before leaving the machine at the other; and in 
this way the whole of tho wort is extracted, and the 
spent hops arc pressed into cakes which may be used 
for fuel. 

Cooling. — When the wort has been sufficiently boiled 
and the bitter and aromatic principles of the hop are 
thoroughly extracted, it is necessary to reduce its tem- 
perature very considerably before commencing the last 
and most important stage in the process of the manu- 
facture of beer, viz. fermentation. Tho wort is run 
from the copper into a largo shallow tank called the 
" cooler," where it remains and gradually discharges 
its heat into the atmosphere. Until the last few years, 
this was the only cooling arrangement in use in 
breweries, but lately there have been numerous inven- 
tions for currying thia out in a more rapid manner. 
These various contrivances, to which tho generic term 
" refrigerator " has been given, enable the brewer to 
reduce the temperature of his worts in a fraction of 
the time required when only an open cooler is used ; 
but however perfect the refrigerator may be, it is 
found in practice necessary to run the wort into the 
cooler first, bo that it may deposit a quantity of albu- 
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»imn™ substances, which always separate from the 
wort on cooling; anil whilst in the cooler, many 
brewers resort to the nse of a fun, worked by the 
•team -engine, which, by continually replacing the 
air on the surface of the wort, materially assists in 
the operation. Nearly every brewer has recourse 
to ■> refrigerator as well. There are endless va- 
rieties of these, bnt they may be divided into two 
classes, one of which may be designated " internal," 
the other " external T ' refrigerators. The internal are 
those in which the wort is run throngh a considerable 
length of piping, and is snrronnded by water at as 
low a temperature as possible, which is removed as 
fast as it absorbs the heat from the wort passing 
throngh the pipes ; but the great drawback is, that 
the wort in cooling gradually deposits a considerable 
quantity of matter, which eventually clogs and some- 
times completely closes the pipe. Riley's is the re- 
frigerator of this class, most commonly in use in 
breweries. The external refrigerators are thoBe in 
which the wurt runs over the outside of pipes 
through which cold liquid is made to rnn ; and the 
kinds generally employed are Morton's, Bandelot's, 
and Laurence's. In some cases ice has been made use 
of to assist the cooling, but although the machines 
and apparatus lately invented considerably reduce the 
cost thereof, I am not aware that it has come into 
general use in breweries. 

Fert»«i(afi0!j.— After the wort is cooled sufficiently, 
it is run into the " squares " to undergo the process of 
imitation : no portion of the brewer's art demands 
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bo much attontion, and is so little understood as this ; 
and many chemical theories of the most profound 
nature have from time to time been promulgated, hut 
at present we are only in the infancy of their eluci- 
dation. 

The kind of fermentation which takes place in the 
manufacture of beer in properly designated the alco- 
holic. Yeast, the substance which is added to tho wort 
to set in action the process, consists of very small 
microscopic balls of vegetable cells with clastic walls, 
filled with a liquid and a soft horny mass, which is at 
first attached to tho walls, but extends to the middle 
as the cell grows. These cells multiply by gemma- 
tion, but the newly-formed ones do not separate from 
the central cell till they have attained to nearly the 
same size. In beer yeast the cells of Torvula cerevieite 
and of PcniciUmm glaumm may be distinguished by 
the aid of tho microscope. 

The "pitching heat," that is, the temperature at 
which the fermentation is started, varies considerably 
in different breweries ; being in England from 58° to 
68°, and occasionally higher ; iu Scotland a somewhat 
lower temperature is adopted ; whilst on the Continent, 
especially in Bavaria, a temperature as low as 45° is 
taken. The effect of commencing the fermentation at 
a very low temperature is to cause a deposition of some 
of the resulting yeast, and therefore this system is de- 
signated as " bottom " fermentation, whilst the method 
usually adopted in this country is called " superficial " 
fermentation. One rcinaikahlo result of these two 
different systems is that the yeast formed during a 
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superficial fermentation, produces tho same kind of 
forme ntution if used with another gyle ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the yeast formed during a " bottom " fer- 
mentation also causes a " bottom " fermentation in the 
next gyle. As soon as the yeast is added, a change 
takes place in tho wort, bubbles of gas beginning to 
rise, and a scum being rapidly formed on the surface, 
Those arc indications of some chemical change taking 
place, as is further shown by the fact, that a rise of 
temperature onsuos, and if the liquid is tented by the 
Baecharometer, a reduction in gravity is observed. 
Tho causa of this is, that the yeast decomposes some of 
tho sugar contained in the wort, and transforms it into 
alcohol and carbonic acid ; this carbonic arid escaping 
in small bubbles gives rise to the scum, whilst all 
chemical action being accompanied by heat, the rise of 
temperature in accounted for ; and as alcohol has a 
lower specific gravity than the sugar from which it is 
formed, tho reason of the reduction in gravity is 
apparent. 

In practice it is necessary that an even and regular 
fermentation be at once Btarted in the gyle, as if it is 
only partial, the results are injurious ; and with this 
view tho yoast should be thoroughly mixed with the 
o as to ensure the action commencing simul- 
x>usly throughout the gyle. The first result is a 
i the yeast which has been added, and then 
ise of it is observed ; the nitrogenous sub- 
stances of the wort undergo change and become 
insoluble, and eventually are themselves converted 
into yeoet. According to the mothod adopted ii 
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this country, the bulk of the yeast is 
thrown to the surface, and, therefore, in some cases re- 
course is had to the process of " rousing," which con- 
sists ia besting in the yeast by moans of large oars, 
and from timo to time incorporating it thoroughly 
with the fermenting gyle. 

Superficial form en tat ion requires a much higher 
temperature than bottom fermentation, and, to ini- 
tiate the process, yeast, which Las been the product 
of a previous superficial fermentation, must he used; 
the change takes place so rapidly, and the resulting 
evolution of carbonic acid is so great, that the 
bubbles of gas, in rising, lift and carry up the par- 
ticles of yeast and leave them on the surface in the 
form of seum, which, after a time, breaks up and gives 
the appearance of the "cauliflower head" so much 
admired by brewers. The wort, which ought to bo 
tolerably bright when run from the refrigerator 
becomos rapidly turbid ; it rises in temperature, and 
to regulate the heat, coils of pipe, through which 
cold water passes, aro often used, to which the nn 
of " attempe raters " has been given. The gravity of 
the wort decreases, or, as the brewer designates it, be- 
comes attenuated, and eventually the action diminishes 
in rntonsity ; this portion of the fermenting process il 
then stopped, the resulting yeast is skimmed eif, and 
the beer is run into small casks to undergo the process 
called " cleansing." 

Bottom fermentation occurs when the temperature at 
which " pitching " takes place is about 40°, but yeast, 
which has been produced by a previous bottom fer- 
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mentation, is also necessary. The action is much 
slower, and tho temperature of the fermenting liquid 
does not rise to the same extent aa by superficial 
fermentation ; the bubbles of carbonic acid gas are 
much smaller, and are not sufficient to carry the yeast 
to the surface, and therefore it gradually accumulates 
at the bottom of the vat, so that this species of 
mentation often requires a period of fifteen to twi 
one days to sufficiently attenuate tho beer. 

This latter method is the one most in use in Bavaria, 
whore they have cellars in which the requisite low 
degree of temperature can be maintained ; in this 
country there is great difficulty iu reducing the tem- 
perature below hV or 62°, as very few well waters 
have a lower temperature than this ; while another 
objection which brewers in this country urge against 
the system, is the long period required for the process, 
and therefore the necessity of being supplied with 
much more fermenting tun room. As a matter of 
experience, however, it is found that beer brewed by 
the Bavarian method is superior in its keeping qualities. 
Iiiebig has stated that the effect of the bottom fermen- 
tation is to remove much linger quantities of nitro- 
genous bodies from the beer, than are removed by a 
superficial fermentation, and on this account, beers 
brewed by the former are bottor adapted for keeping. 
Chemical analysis shows that by bottom fermentation 
there is rather more lactic acid formed, but very little 
acetic acid, whilst by superficial fermentation 
latter acid is formed in a larger proportion than 
former. 

Id onr large London \newot\os, VW "fY 11 ^** of 
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mentation is conducted on a gigantic scale ; in seme 
cases tbe fermenting tuns hold as much as 1500 barrels, 
or nearly 60,000 gallons, and the quantity of carbonic 
acid gaa which is evolved is enormous ; at Messrs. 
Eeiil's, some years since, this gas was collected and 
used by the Aerated Bread Company, in tbe manu- 
facture of their bread, although aa a rule it is allowed 
to escape into the atmosphere. At Burton-on-Trent, 
and in many other breweries after the fermentation 
has proceeded to a certain extent, the beer is removed 
into a number of smaller vats, called " union casks " ; 
these hold from 160 to 200 gallons, and are fitted at the 
bung-hole with a bent pipe. After being filled with 
beer from the fermenting tuns, the fermentation still 
proceeds, and as the yeast is thrown up, it is forced 
through the bent pipe into a trough prepared for its 
reception ; in this way, in course of time, the whole 
of tbe yeast is thrown off, and the beer becomes 
" cleansed." At Messrs. Bass's brewery, there is one 
room which contains about 1500 of these " union casks." 
As soon as the process of cleansing is completed, 
tbe beer is fit for use ; and is then racked off into 
casks, to suit tbe convenience of the consumer : usually 
recourse is had to finingB to hasten tbe clarification of 
the beer, consisting of isinglass, or other gelatinous 
substances d 

As this article would not bo complete without re- 
ferring to tbe present position of the brewing trade, 
I propose to give some statistics, an4 fat ftiSs ^ot^m^ 
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shall have recourse to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland He venae, and to Parliamentary and 
Agricultural Returns. A glance at the figures which 
follow, will give some idea of the gigantic character of 
this industry. 

In 1874 there were 2,507,000 acres of land growing 
barley in the United Kingdom, and as the yield may 
be averaged at 20 bushels per acre, the total quantity 
of barley grown in tho Unitod Kingdom amounted to 
50,140,000 bushols. In addition to this, we are now 
large importers of barley, more especially from the 
Baltic and lihiin: provinces. In tlic year 1873 there 
were 2,587,498 quarters imported into tho United 
Kindlon). Tho wholo of tho barley grown in and 
imported into this country is nut used in brewing 
and distilling, for there is a considerable portion 
employed for feeding purposes, and besides we eiport 

From a parliamentary return, wo find that in the 
five years 1869-1873, the following quantities of 
malt have been usod for consumption in the United 




BusMs. 

11509 52,568,339 

1970 5fi,775,614 

1871 34,160,917 

1872 61.ti08.569 

1873 63,495,785 






Of the above, a portion was used free of duty, for 
distillation or exported, leaving in 1873, 59,174,089 
bushels to be charged with duty, which yielded a 
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revenue of 8,027,4082., a sum certainly largo enough 
to frighten any Chancellor of tho Exchequer from 
remitting the malt tax. 

In the year ending March 31st, 1875, 436,991 
bushels of malt were exported from this country, hut 
as this shows a falling off from previous years, it 
would appear that some of the colonies are becoming 
hotter enabled to make beer from malt of their own 
production. In the same year, 1,367,446 bushels of 
malt were used in beer exported from this country, 
and this also shows a decrease, thus corroborating the 
idea that our colonies are learning to produco then- 
own malt liquors. 

In addition to malt, sugar is now largely used in 
manufacturing beer; in the year ending March 31st, 
1875, 868,942 cwt. of sugar wore used for this purpose, 
which quantity is equivalent to 163,436 quarters of 
malt ; tho largo increase upon previous years is no 
donbt duo to tho great rise in the price of molt in 
1874. 

In 1873 there were about 66,000 acres planted with 
hops in England, of which about 43,000 acres are in 
the county of Kent. The hop crop is a most uncertain 
one, and it is therefore very difficult to estimate the 
produce ; hut in 1873 it averaged about 4 cwt. to the 
acre, thus giving a total growth of 264,000 cwt. On 
the Continent, about 76,000 acres of hops are under 
cultivation, and we import a considerable portion of 
the produce, especially from Belgium and Bavaria. 

In the year ending October, 1873, the total de- 
creased number of barrels of beer exported was 583,682, 
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of the value of 2,3S-1.306Z. ; one-third of this quantity 
was sent to British India, and one-fifth to Australia, 

In the year ending March 31, 1S73, there were the 
following number of brewers, maltsters, and dealers 
in the United Kingdom, as shown by the amount paid 
for licences : — 



4,077 



(j.glMi. sodium, ircuuio. Kingdom 

Brawcra 30,1571 2215 113 31,010 

MaltaUmt 4,434 400 

Malt musters and dealers 

in roast t'ii muK .... 24 2 
Dealers and retailers of 

beer 123,801 1,875 18.749 144, 



34 
,425 



The following table gives the number of brewers, 
and the quantity brewed in the United Kingdom, for 
the year ending September 30, 1873 : 
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From the above statistics, we are able to form a 
to!. v:l1>1v correct estimate of the capital and number of 
bands employed in the malting and brewing trade of 
the United Kingdom. Presuming that one man is able 
to malt 30 bushels per day, there must be about 12,000 
men engaged in the manufacture of mult. In the cul- 
tivation of the barley, takiug one man to 35 acres, there 
are employed about 70,000 men. In the cultivation of 
hops, taking one man to 5 acres, there are employed 
about 12,000 men. In brewing, assuming that one man 
is required for every 500 barrels brewed, there must 
be employed about 136,000 men. There are 144,425 
dealers and retailers of beer in the United Kingdom, 
and many of them employing several bands ; taking 
into consideration all the accessory trades in con- 
nection with breweries, including engineers, coopers, 
&c, there cannot be far short of half a million hands 
employed in this important industry, and the capital 
invented must roach the almost fabulous sura of 
200 millions. The brewing and malting trades yiold 
to the state for duty, licences, &c, a revenue of almost 
10 millions. 




DISTILLING. 

. A. TooLEy, B.Sc., F.C.S. 



We have no authentic records of tho first manufac 
of alcoholic beverages by distillation, though it is 
that the use of tho still was known to the Chinese at 
period prior to tho Christian era, but in Europe, 
nauld do Villeneuve in the thirteenth century was 
tho first to speak of a spirit obtained by distillation of 
wine. Wo also have records tlint about tho same period 
tho Irish manufactured an intoxicating liquor call* 
Usquebaugh, which is synonymous with the m 
word whisky mid the French Eau de Vie, aqua 
or water of life. In this country the bulk of the spirit 
is obtained by the distillation ef the fermented extracts 
of grain, but in France and other countries a large 
quantity of spirit is prepared from the fermented juice 
of tho grape, and in Jamaica and seme other parts from 
that of tho sugar-cane. Whatover may be tho source 
from which the spirit is derived, the process of manu- 
facture is very similar, a sacoharino extract being 
prepared from some grain or fruit, and submitted to 
fcrmontntion by tho addition of yoast ; alcohol and 
carbonic acid being formed, similar to tho action which 
takes place in the fermenting process in a brewery. 
This alcoholic fluid is then submitted to heat in a closed 
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vessel of such construction, that tLe first portions 
which evaporate may he collected separately, as alco- 
hol boils at a lower temperature than water ; and this 
distilled portion properly purified constitutes the 
spirits of wiuo of commerce. 

I have lately had an opportunity of visiting one of 
tho largest Loudun distil I cries, and 1 cannot do better 
than describe the plant, machinery, and process em- 
ployed therein fur manufacturing spirits of wine on a 
large scale. 

The process is divided into two stages, via. brewing 
and distilling; the former consists in manufacturing 
a saccharine fluid from grain, that usually employed 
being barley and oats, with a certain admixture? of 
malt, whieh is essential to produce the requisite che- 
mical changes in the mash tun ; somctimos wheat, rice, 
and Indian corn or maize are used, but these are not 
so well adopted, as they do not undorgo the transfor- 
mation into sugar in the mash tun so readily as tho 
other grain. This saccharine fluid is then submitted 
to fermentation by the addition of yeast, and, unlike 
the brewer, tho distiller forces this femieutatiun to the 
uttermost extreme so as to produce as much alcohol as 
possible. This alcoholic fluid, technically called wash, 
im afterwards submitted to a process of distillation by 
h the spirit is separated. 

I will now describe the various stages in tho process 
mnfacture as practised in a large Loudon distil - 
', and for this purpose will divide the subject into 
r heads, viz. grinding, mashing, fermenting, and 
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Grinding. — The grain passes from large granaries at 
the top of the building by means of hoppers into the 
luitl-rooni ; in the distillery referred to there are seven 
pairs of large French burr stones and a Hawkesley's 
Patent Disintegrator, worked by a 40 horse-power 
engine; these mills arc- capable of grinding about oight 
hundred quarters of barley and one hundred quarters 
of oats per week. In the operation of grinding, the 
meal becomes greatly heated in consequence- of the 
friction of the stones, and as in practice it has been 
found that this heating is injurious to the subsequent 
operations, an arrangement lias been contrived by 
moans of an exhaust fan to cool the meal rapidly as it 
comes from the stones. 

Maahiwj. — The crushed grain, technically called 
" grist," passes from tlio mill-room into the mash tun, 
where it is submitted to the action of water at a certain 
temperature, so as to convert the insoluble starch into 
soluble sugar, and thus form a saccharine fluid, known 
as wort. There arc two mash tuns constructed of 
cast iron ; these vessels are of enormous size, being 
28 feet in diameter and 10 feet deop, and each con- 
taining about 40,000 gallons. They are fitted with 
movable false bottoms consisting of perforated cast- 
iron plates, under which are pipes to carry off the 
wort into the underback. Each mash tun is fitted with 
an elaborate mucking apparatus, consisting of a shaft 
which is made to revolve by a powerful steam-engiuo. 
By cog-wheel mechanism a number of horizontal and 
vertical arms or paddles are set in motion, the effect of 
which is to thoroughly stir up and incorporate the 
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with the water. The. same machinery moves a kind of 
scraper all round, the bottom of the tun, the object of 
which is to keep tho perforations clear, as ho much 
depends upon obtaining a complete maceration of tho 
grist, anil preventing its " balling," and therefore these 
elaborate mechanic ill arrangements aro absolutely 
nocessary. The water used in mashing is heated in three 
boiling backs, each holding about 40,000 gallons, by 
means of perforated radiating titeam pipes. In conse- 
quence of tho strict excise regulations uudcr which 
the two operations of browing and distilling are not 
allowed to be carried on simultaneously, it is usual to 
commence the mashing on a Wednesday and complete 
it by Saturday, during which time a quantity of wort 
is made, sufficient to till thirteen wash backs and a 
wash charger, or about 320, l>00 gallons in all. In 
different distilleries various mixtures of grain are used, 
but in every case a certain proportion of malt is 
absolutely necessary, to supply the diastase or sub- 
stance required to convert the amylaceous bodies into 
saccharine products. The Scotch distillers generally 
use 0. mixture approximating to the following : 

Malt 2 parts. 

Oats 1 „ 

Bye .. 1 „ 

Barley 7 „ 

In Ireland, where large quantities of home-grown 
barley and oats highly kiln dried are mashed, tho 
following are the usual proportions : 

Mult 2 porta. 

Oats 1 „ 

Barley 7 „ 
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In the London distillery previously referred 
following are employed : 

M.ilt 12 quarters of 330 lb. 

Out* 16 „ 304 „ 

Barley 112 „ 400 „ 






One mashing or brewing consists of the above quan- 
tities and proportions. Water at a temperature of 140" 
F. is run into the mash tuu from the boiling backs, 
allowing 00 gallons to each quarter of grist. The 
mashing machinery is then set in motion and the grist 
passes from the grinding room through shoots, and is 
thoroughly inc >rpi >rnU-<l ivilli the water in about an hoar, 
when more water at temperatures ranging from 100° to 
180° F. is slowly added, until the requisite' quantity 
has been run in. As the grist soaks np a certain amount 
of liquid, and this quantity varies with the nature of 
the grain employed and the state of fineness to which 
it has been reduced in grinding, it is only by actual 
experience that the distiller can tell when sufficient 
has been added ; the temperature of the mash should 
be 150° F. and the gravity about 38. 

The changes which take ploco in the mash tun are 
principally tho conversion of starch into sugar. In 
the article on brewing, the subject has already been 
fully discussed, and in the process of distilling the 
chemical actions which are brought about are very 
similar. Malt contains a certain proportion of soluble 
nitrogenous substances which possess the remarkable 
property of transforming starch into sugar ; to these 
substances tho name diastase has been given. The 
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proportion of diastaso in malt does not exceed ■ 002 to 
■ 003 per cent., but one part of diastase is sufficient for 
the conversion of 2000 parts of starch. It will thug 
be seen tliat only a small proportion uf malt is actually 
required to convert the starch of a large quantity of 
raw grain into sugar, but in practice it has been found 
not advisable to reduce the proportion of molt to raw 
grain to less than one-tooth or one-twelfth, whilst in 
many distilleries 'a much larger proportion is used. 
Worts made from grist with a small proportion of 
malt are usually thick or cloudy, in consequence of a 
certain quantity of unconverted starch remaining in 
suspension, whilst those made from grist containing 
much malt run off quite bright, 

After sufficient water has been run into the mash 
ton, the goods are allowed to rest for about 30 niinutos 
bo that they may settle. The taps underneath the mash 
tun are then opened, and the wort, passing through the 
perforated false bottom, is conveyed by pipes into the 
nnderhack. After standing some time, the grains settle 
to the bottom and leave some of the wort quite clear 
on the top ; this is also run off by pipes arranged for 
the purpose. As the wort runs into the underhack, 
two largo pumps, 12 inches in diameter, are set in 
motion to force it up into the wort receiver, from which 
it passes through the refrigerators into the fermenting 
squares. The refrigerating apparatus consists of eight 
cylinders, each containing 260 copper tubes 8 feet 
long, all connected alternately at top and bottom. A 
continual supply of cold water is pumped through the 
refrigerators, and in this way the wort is reduced to a 
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temperature of from 74 = to 80 : F„ according to the 
temperature of the atmosphere. When no more wort 
can be run off from the mash ton, the grist or grains 
tie mashed * second time with water at 180° F. and 
run off as before, and this second wort is pumped into 
one of the boiling backs to be used for the next 
mashing of fresh grist. The grains are mashed a 
third time with water at 196° or 200" F., and the 
third wort is also pnmped into a boiling back to be 
nsed over again for mashing. The grains have by 
these three successive mashings become completely 
exhausted of all starch or sugar, and the only substance 
remaining are the husks, with some insoluble fibrous 
and glutinous bodies. A quantity of boiling water is 
next run into the mash tnn and the grains thoroughly 
mixed with it; powerful pumps then convey this 
mixture of grains and water into a large receiver 
called the grains reservoir, where they are allowed to 
settle, and the water drawn off through perforated 
plates, the same as in the mash tun. This weak wort is 
run into another boiling back to be used for a fresh 
mashing, and the comparatively dry grains are thrown 
down through a large valve to the grains loft, and 
then loaded on to waggons and sold for cuttle feeding, 
as they still contain much nourishment. Each mashing 
is like the one just described, except the one imme- 
diately preceding the distillation. As stated above, the 
excise regulations do not allow the two operations of 
brewing and distilling to be carried on simultaneously, 
so that no wort can he held over in the boiling backs, 
hut must be collected into the fermenting backs; con- 
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seqncntly all wort run from the first, second, and third 
maslnngs on the last day of browing must bo con- 
veyed into tho fermenting back, before tbo process of 
distilling is allowed to be commenced. 

Fermenting. — After a strong saccharine fluid has 
been prepared in the manner just described, and the 
whole of the wort has been collected in the huge 
fermenting bucks, the process of fermentation is com- 
menced. In the article on Brewing, the chemical 
actions which take phice in this process have already 
been described ; the main feature is the conversion of 
sugar by the influence of tbo yeast into alcohol and 
carbonic acid, represented by tho following chemical 
equation : 

C«H"0< = 2C'H"0 + 3CO a . 

fllaco*. Alcohol. Cwbonlc KM 

There are besides, a number of secondary products! such 
as succinic acid and glycerine, but these are detri- 
mental to tho distiller, am they represent so much waste. 
In the London distillery previously referred to, it is 
the usual practico to add -J to 1 per cent, of yoast to the 
worts at a temperature of 74° to 80° F., and push 
on the fermentation as rapidly as possible, 60 as to 
complete it in three and a half to four days. Some of 
the Scotch distillers use a larger proportion of yeast, 
and working at a somewhat lower temperature, the 
fermenting process lasts from four to livo days. In 
the article on Brewing, the advantages accruing from 
the system of fermentation at low temperature* have 
been pointed out. The brewer desires to retain as far 
as possible the aroma of the hop and malt, and to 



only ■ portion of the sugar into alcohol, 
leaving a Urge proportion of the sugar and dextrine 
remaining in the beer; the distiller on the contrary 
endeavours to convert the whole of the fingar into 
ak-ohol, and at the same time to avoid the formation 
of secondary products, and more especially the oxidation 
of the alcohol into acetic acid. During the process of 
fermentation, a considerable rise in temperature t 
place, and the gravity of the wort decreases as the 
sugar is converted into alcohol. Donovan gives I 
following table, showing the gradual rise i 
perature and decrease in gravity in a wort und< 
fermentation for five days : 



Sf-vtlk ■ Gravity 



First morning 

„ evening 

Bwd u wiring 

Third morning 

„ evening 
Fourth morning 

, evening 
Fifth morning 



In practice it is of the utmost importance that, n 
goon as it is commenced, the fermentation should go on 
regnl&rlv until tho necessary attenuation is obtained, 
for if from want of sufficient yeast, or too low a tem- 
perature, or other cause, the process stops, a serious 

, occurs, as it is found very difficult to resuscitate 
a action, and as a result, a portion of tho uleuhol is 
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converted into acetic acid, Aa soon as the wort is 
attenuated sufficiently, which may be known by the 
froth on the surface bigiiimiL" to fall, it is important 
to submit it as soon us possible to distillation. Prac- 
tically it is not possible to convert the whole of the 
sugar into alcohol, fop although the attenuation may 
sometimes: be carried sufficiently far to reduce the 
specific gravity lowor than that of wator, yet a certain 
proportion of saccharine remains. 

Distilling. — By the excise regulations distillation 
must not commence until four hours after all the wort 
has been collected in the fermenting backs, but when 
the brewing ends on a Saturday, as is usual, distil- 
ling doos not commence until the following Monday 



Distillation is the conversion of a volatile substance 
into vapour, and arranging the apparatus in such a 
mannor that the vapour is condensed in another vessel 
provided for the purpose. When a liquid contains two 
substances, boiling at different temperatures, the process 
of distillatiou may bo used to separate them, for the 
one boiling at tho lower tomperature will of courso 
volatilize first and may bo collected in a comparative 
state of purity, although several distillations would 
probably bo required to obtain this substance in abso- 
lute purity. For instance, water boils at 212' F., 
and alcohol boils at 173°, and a mixture of equal parts of 

Kohol and water boils at about 192°. If sneb a mixture 
placed in a suitably- arranged apparatus, or retort, 
it is called, and heated to 193°, it will boil, and the 
war given off, will consist for tihs mos*. \k«A. *& 
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n!(ii!n>l : by arranging the apparatus in such a way, 
that the vajxmrs may be cooled bo as to condense into 
a liquid again mid run into a separate vessel, called the 
reneivcr, nearly the whule of the alcohol may ba sepft- 
i-iili-il from the water. The fermented wort or wash 
is n fluid containing certain proportions of alcohol and 
water, and it is the object of the distiller's art to sepa- 
rata these two suhstaneeB as effectually its possible. 

The common still consists of a large globular-shaped 
vessel usually made of copper, surrounded by brick- 
work ; underneath is a furnace so arranged, that tie 
flues carry the beat all round. To the top of the still is 
attached a large pear-shaped bend, which at the summit 
is bent downwards so as to convey the vapours into the 
condensing apparatus, consisting of a long worm-like 
tube arranged in a large vessel containing cold water. 
This kind of still is in use in some small distilleries at 
the present time, but many important improvements 
have been effected in the process of distilling during 
the last fifty years. In the year 1799, in consequence 
of the great improvements made by the Scotch distil- 
lers in the construction of their stills, more especially 
by exposing a very large surface to the firo, the eicise 
duty was levied according to the capacity of the still, 
anil on the supposition that it would he worked off and 
charged every eight successive minutes during the dis- 
tilling period. Further improvements were made, which 
enabled the distiller to distil off. empty, and make ready 
for n successive operation, a still of 80 gallon 
minutes itnd a half ; nftor this the duty was levied u 
irit produced, without reference to the kind t 
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atill by which it was produced. A variety of distil- 
ling apparatus has been invented to supersede the old- 
fashioned still, but that which bus been most successful 
and is mostly in use is Coffey's. In the London distillery 
previously referred to there is a Coffey's Patent Still 
capable of distilling 4200 gallons of wanh per hour, 
that is, of producing about 400 gallons of proof spirit. 
This ingenious apparatus consists of two rectangular 
wooden boxes, called respectively the "Analyser" 
and" Rectifier" ; the former being composed of thirty- 
two chambers or frames one over the other, separated by 
perforated copper sheets, having tivo valves and two 
dropping pipes, with pans under them, placed so that 
the wash must flow over each sheet before it rims down 
to the next. Steam is injected at the bottom, and a 
constant pressure of i^ lb., or 5 lb. to the square 
inch prevents the wash from Calling through the per- 
forations, and at the same time exhausts it of its alcohol, 
which passes off in the form of vapour, although in 
an impure state. This impure spirit is conveyed as 
vapour from the highest chamber of the analyser 
through a pipe to tho lowest chamber of the rectifier, 
which is a column similarly furnished with perforated 
sheets and dripping pipes, but, in addition, with a 
continuous zigzag pipe, having four lengths in each 
chamber. This pipe is connected with the wash- 
charger, a vessel into which the wash is forced from the 
fermenting hacks by a set of powerful pumps, while an- 
other sot forces tho wash through the whole length of the 
zigzag pipe, ciiiiniieucing at thu top of ihu rectifier and 
g through its several frames tu tfifc Wim *ss&. 
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from thence to the top compartment of the anal; 

where the wash is thrown on the perforated co 
sheets previously described. The wash is at this 
boiling from the contact of the pipe, through which 
is pnmped with the weak and impure spirit 
rising from the lower frames of the rectifier, w] 
thus heats the fresh wash and li>ees some of its 
impurities and water the higher it ascends, so that 
the time it arrives at the fifth frame from the top 
column, it is generally about 66" or 67° over proof. It 
is then considered pure raw spirit, and is drawn off 
from a solid copper sheet having two large holes, with 
rims about 1 inch high round them, by a pipe which 
leads to the spirit refrigerator, which is a largo tank 
containing a supply of cold water, through which the 
pipe conveying tho spirit passes in a zigzag manner 
from top to bottom and then dischargee itself into the 
spirit receiver. This pipe has also a branch leading 
through the feints refrigerator to the feints receiver, 
where a small residue of impure spirit and fusel oil is 
collected at the end of each week's distillation. Con- 
nected with the bottom of the rectifier is a hot feints 
receiver to collect the weak impure spirit, which is 
being continually condensed in the lower frames of the 
rectifier, and this is pumped back to the top compart- 
ment of the analyzer and redistilled with the wash. 

The apparatus requires the most careful attention 
on the part of the man working it, who is guided by 
feeling the temperature of the part of the wash pipe 
(called the " working bend ") immediately above the 
sheet or frame of the rectifier from which 
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drawn, and which nrnst always be kept 
\ or good blood heat, so as barely to 
™j.u., mi. Di ,irit vapour to ascend above the copper 
sheet and be immediately condensed on it. If the 
pipe gets too hot, there is a possibility of fusel oil 
ascending and ho destroying the flavour of the snirit: 



ascending and so destroying the flavour of the spirit ; 
and if kept too cold, the spirit vapour will be con- 
densed before it reaches the sheet, will fall down to the 
hot feints receiver and have to be re-distilled, involving 
loss of time and waste of fuel, besides risking loss of 
spirit by increasing the strongth of tho wash in the 
analyser. The patentee does not warrant this ap- 
paratus to exhaust any liquid containing more tban 
\1\ per cent, of proof spirit, so that in this latter case 
spirit would pass away with the spent wash, which is 
drawn off from the bottom of the analyser through a 
syphon pipe to a tank, from which it is sold for pig 
and cattle feeding. 

The different cocks, and a sampling apparatus by 
which tho still is regulated, are on the working stage 
or floor where the man in chargo stands, within reach 
of his hand, as he cannot leave that stage at any time 
for five minutes without danger to the working of tho 
apparatus. 

Two spirit receivers are used alternately, to enable 
the excise to take account of tho spirit before it runs 
into the spirit vat, where it is reduced with distilled 
water to about 25° over proof, at which strength it is 
pnt into casks aud sent out for consumption. 

The whole of the process is under the immediate 
!sion of tho excise officers, and i 
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I from spirits is so great, every precaution is 
used to secure » correct gauging of the quantity 
manufactured j tlie regulations requiring that all t 
conduit pipes tie painted black ; those for the 1 
ml; those for the first distillate, bine ; and those f 
the finished spirit, trkite. 

The distillery specially referred to, and there I 
several such in London alone, ia capable of produc 
between 19,000 and 20,000 gallons of proof spirit p 
week. As the duty is 10». per gallon, this represents a 
revenue to the crown of shout 10,0001. a week, or half 
a million a year from one establishment alone at full 
work. About 1000 quarters of mixed grain, that is 
barley, oats, and malt, are required to manufacture the 
above quantity of spirit. The quantity of spirits 
which may be produced from the different materials 
used by distillers depends very niueh on the quality of 
the respective materials, but Mr. Young, of the Inland 
Revenue, states that on an average 



quarter cf barley malt will yield !S gallons of proof spirit. 

„ „ ni. ilt grain 
out. .. Hgai 
„ _ rod] usees 



By actual practice, I find the average produce f 
uudried foreign com used in the following proportioi 
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to bo 1 gallon of proof spirit from 20:| lb. of tho mixed 
grist. In an Irish distillery where only home-grown 
barley and oats highly kiln-dried, and one-fifth of 
malt aro used, 1 gallon of proof spirit is produced 
from 18 lb. of the mixed grist; some times in favour- 
able seasons, and working with high-class corn, the 
produce even exceeds this, 17^ lb. mixed grist pro- 
ducing 1 gallon of proof spirit. 

The term "proof" is used to express the strength 
of the spirit, and it has come into general use in con- 
sequence of the excise authorities adopting it as the 
standard. According to Act of Parliament proof 
spirit has a specific gravity of 0' 923077 at 51° F., 
or 0*919 at 60= F., and at 51° F., 13 parts of it 
weigh exactly the same as 12 parts of pure water. 
When spirit in said to bo 30 per cent, above proof , it 
means that 100 parts of this spirit and 30 parts of 
water will yield 130 parts of proof spirit ; and when 
spirit is said to be 30 per cent, under proof, it means 
that 100 parts of this spirit euutsiiu 100 minus 30 or 
70 parts of proof spirit. 

It is of great practical importance both to the 
distiller and merchant, and also to the excise, to have 
a ready and simple means of testing the strength of 
various samples of spirit, and for this purpose the 
hydrometer is always used, Sykcs' being the instru- 
ment usually employed. Tho results obtained by 
various oxperiincutors have led to a table being drawn 
out, expressing the exact rates of pure alcohol to water 
in spirits of various densities, so that having taken the 
specific gravity with the hydrometer, t\x« U%\2&st warn. 
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by reference to theae tables ascertain the percentage of 
alcohul. which any particular sample of spirit ""n taint 
The spirit as manufactured by the process described 
alxiTe constitutes what is known in commerce as plain 
British spirit, and before it is fit for consumption, it is 
usually submitted to a process of rectificatiun by which 
some volatile impurities are removed. Rectifying is 
carried on as a separate business, as the excise regu- 
lations will not allow this process to be carried out in 
the Gome building in which the raw spirit is manu- 
factured. The number of manufacturers of spirit is 
England is comparatively small, but the rectifiers, or 
distillers as they are commonly called, are much more 
numerous ; they purchase the raw spirit and re-distil 
it, adding certain alkaline salts for the purpose of 
removing the oily impurities which are always present 
to some extent ; they then add various herbs and seeds 
containing volatile essential oils, and the spirit being 
again distilled, has imparted to it distinct flavours. 

WhUfaj is a spirit manufactured in large quantities 
in Ireland and Scotland from malt ; peat, or birch 
wood being used in dryiug tho malt, impart a peculiar 
flavour, and certain otnpyreuniatic oils distil over with 
the spirit, which give it a characteristic taste. 

Gin is manufactured by the rectifier by adding 
certain proportions of juniper berries and other flavour- 
ing seods to the spirit, which is then re-distilled : 
certain volatile oils distil over with the spirit and im- 
part their peculiar flavours. Hollands and Geneva are 
two variotics of a similar spirit much used on the 
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i prepared in our West Indian colonies by 
distilling the fermentud juice of the sugar-cano, and 
Brandy is made in France by distilling wines, although 
a variety called British Brandy, of very inferior qua- 
lity, is manufactured in this country iiv disfilliug spirits, 
with the addition of some wine stone or lees, and the 
extract of prunes to give it ft flavour. 

Statistics. — In the year ending March 31st, 1875, 
30.044,750 gallons of spirit were charged with duty in 
the United Kingdom, yielding the enormous revonue 
of 14,835,760?., showing au increase on all previous 
years; of this quantity 29,821,574 gallons were re- 
tained for consumption as beverage, which gives an 
average of about one gallon of spirit consumed by every 
mac, woman, and child in this country during the year. 
The following figures show the exact quantities con- 
sained per head in each division <>!' tin; kingdom, from 
which it appears the Irish consume half as much again 
as the English, and the Scotch throe times as much. 

Quantity of Spirits 

ofPapDlSflra. 

■ England 0-707 gallons. 
Sootlnnd 2-018 „ 
Ireland 1-149 „ 



In 1874 we exported 1,542,252 gallons of spirit, a 
largo portion of it being sent to Australia and other 
British possessions ; bnt over 200,000 gallons wore ex- 
ported to Portugal, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
we receive buck a considerable portion of this in the 
form of port wine. 
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The number of distillers and rectifiers in the United 
Eiiigdom. in 1875, appears by the number of Eicise 
licences taken nut to be ad follows : 

England 122 

Swiknd 131 

Ireland G5 

United Kingdom .. .. 318 

The enormous number of 1SS ; 815 licences were 
issued in the year ending March 31st, 1S75, to persons 
dealing in iind rel ailing spirits. 

It would be out of place to dilate here on the in- 
fluence on the health, morals, and well-being of the 
community of so large, a consumption of spirits, for 
nearly the whole of that manufactured is used as a 
beverage, only a small portion being required in other 
manufacturing processes ; but as in all countries there 
are numbors of individuals who have not the strength 
of mind to confine their use of alcoholic drinks to a 
temperate, proper, and legitimate extent, by which no 
injurious effects sire piMducud, so it becomes necessary 
for a well-organized State to put, by means of heavy 
duties, such restrictions on the manufacture and sale of 
spirits as will control the use, and to sonic extent pre- 
vont the abuse, whilst at the same time a large revenue 
is realized. In this country, heavy as the duty is, it is 
not sufficient to prevent the consumption of spirits 
increasing year by year. 
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Sn;..(i|..,l vv.-nts ir.-ui III... Illusion "1 ill. mini -I til izui to tint of Nadir 
bah. By Sir M.iLiKi-. m-i.i.ivan, Kirt.. Ai ■ ..I -L.il i-.-n li.ii.i.' 'Triplu 

the Troncliv-,.' ■ li.inil.l..- in N..HU iin.l s„.iil, Ai!„ii,;i.' So. Sound Edition. 
Crown a™, doth, wiih M,ip, s». ud. 

SHEBKY.-HJlM VINLYAIIII Ii- rii-VAXTEll. A Beck slum Mi-lTv. 
liv I if.:, I'l !■!!(. I'm M i Mui. i,l til,, Jerez District. SIh Thou- 
sand, i'l-all. .ivo, clolli, U, 
WILLIAMS. I II mn.-.. 11 NUIIWAY Willi A l-IN" Vl'^Vk. A N.-lcillul 
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SELECTED LIST. 



r.bran. or MM Baps. 



ENGLAND and WALES.-SaKS mil.- I .. mi Ini-li ; «(». 71 inches by at 

varolsbfd, II. U, i spring roller, 61. 6l 

LONDON and its SUBURBS.-On the seale or »n Inehea to . mile : 
' ■ 1. Price, in sliwls, |>liiin. 



31 Jf-; coloured, in a pr.riiollo. 31i. ed, ; ui 
rxdler. varnished, if. 16t. : on spring r< 



Slnplu sheets, plliln. 1 £■ f 
■"iiinred, U. lid. A Key Map may 1.C Ij.ul ..i, iq,^lli:Lili.,n. or per [lowt for one 

SCOTLAND.— Seals, Ave. mil™ to an Inrh; tile, 52 incbet by re. Colonird, 



AFRICA.-; Stiil... fn mile* to an ineb; siw, 6a inches by 05. Coloured and 
NORTH AMERICA.— Stole. 63 miles In on Inch; atic, 6S Inches by 45. 
CANADA. -LA ROB MAP of CANADA, Indurllnir New RronswMr, Nova 

t/NTTED STATES and CENTRAL AMERICA, with Canada, 
Now Briinnn n-fc, \iiij\Hii, \. ■■■.:, ■.,i,4l im ,l 1 Llr „| il Le West imli.s. Snili-, Ml 
mil-- i 'h. ei ■■,;■: nil-- by .-ii. i . .1. .in . ■. I and iii.iiinl.il on linen, in 

SOUTH AMERICA.-Scale, 83 miles to an Inch; sire. 66 inehe, by 65. 

AUSTRALASIA.-Seale. 64 miles to an fneni aiso, Go Indies by 68. 

''■■I ■" "i.' 1 ' ■:■■' ■■■« lin-N. r.j.jm,-,v. r,i-, LI,'. i:.u. W. ; ,,„ roller, varnished, 

31.; spring roller, 01, 

Edward Stanford, 55, Charing; Cross, London. 



GENEBAI. MAPS. 



6mcvnl Utaps. 



EUROPE. -STAN'FOllU'S rrtl'.TATSU-: MM'r.f KUIlOF'Kj Bllfwlnd Ihe 

lun^i ['i.lr.-'.Lil 1:..- l. .■ -. - ■ ■ !.'!■■! -■ ■! 

linen, in cme, 10s. ; on roller, wraiahed, Us. 
CENTRAL EUROPE.-l 

AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 



DENMARK and ICELAND. By J. Arki 

FRANCE, in DEPARTMENTS. With a 

lm.i]Y.,vin 1 -«,!iii.i.iir.ii>..fi!i. l.-i fi., ,.-...,■,. 



ITALY, inclii'liupSi.-ilv iiijl !'.:■■ MiiUi^.' IhIiin.K Hv ,T. Ai-.i«jtv<.)rnr. Seal". 

M lulls* l.i. ,111 iridi; in r....,i^-..i.l-. -i,-.,..t,C.:nli 'J3 Indus bv HC. I'ikix.f tsUi, 

wliransd, 3j. ; mounted Uj case, &*, 
NETHERLANDS and BELGIUM, tadodfa* I.ujtiutaurg ana: the 

RUSSIA and POLAND, including Finland. By J. A kbowjiihtb. Scale- 



SWITZERLAND. % ■''■ Amjowsjimi. S'.ilr', 10} miles to an Incli siie, 
TtJEKET in EUROPE, Indnaing toe AichlptlnpJ. Greece, lie Ionian 
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nuBn list. 



BRITISH: I8LB8. 



:»l survpy. By 3. A&ec.^-.-mitti. Scalr.', 
"-'«, plain, Uj 
Slie of tbe 



coloured, (id cade or portfc 



i« by 1M. Pries, plain, id a» or jmrtr 

miinlal on cloth lo (bld.to on 



ENGLAND and WALES.— >l"AM"0]ih'S TORT MILK MAI' of KSfl- 
LANO and WALE9. Witt !!,- I: .■ . :■-.!; Uioauw 

anil Toitm dlillnguj^hcij according 10 their Population. At Solo, 15 miles to 

WALES.— SOUTH and SOUTH WALES. Boittuo of Witter 1 " Mapt. 

Lli-.ruiiftLly rvVH-il .l"'1 corrtcOd I" the present ilut'*. Sculp. 3 milea to AD Inch. 

SCOTLAND, in COUNTIES. With the Roadu, Rivera, ftt By J. 



1 COTJNTIES. WW 



LONDON - . 
COLLINS' STANDARD MAP of LONDON/" admlrablT adapted 

BRITISH METROPOLIS.— DAVIES'S NEW HAP of tho BRITISH 

IIKI'I.OI'OLIS. Scale, :l in.-!,™ f, j mil- : -i;..-. :« ineds, by 251. Price. 

... .. 1 .:...,. ■ . ■ . ■ . : .-..: ■'■.. '.. ■;. ;■... , ■ ;,-..; 



RAILWAY MAP of LONDON and ENVTEONS.-sr an RiRI.'S 

Si'ltllAl. 11 .\ I' ,j( iii, K.MI.WAYS. K.III.WAV .STATIONS, I HAM- 
WAYS. i'OSTAI. DISIP.lcl'S. an.l SUI!-I'1^T1:;<T-. iii LONDON ul In 
KNVIIii'iNS. :-.;.il-, I inch 1.. :i mil-: site. :i intli.'S l>>- iii. I'ri.c, coloured 

ENVIRONS of LONDON. — DAVIES'S MAI 1 of tho L'J\*VIRONS of 



/ 
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GENERAL MAP OF ASIA. 

4U Intii; aiie. 26 inches by 13. SI 

■OUT] 

mom 



GENBBAL HAPS. 



mumiied. In 



CENTRAL ASIA.— STANCH : us M.\r ..[ urareaL ASIA, h. lu.ih:.. 
Tcli.Tiin, Kl-K-j. Hi.KliEira. K. ■!;.,'!, Vavk.ui.l. K.il.il. iimiL S. . S.-.iLc, I iii jiiil^s 
to an Inch; »iw, 2J Incbts by 17. Oil. •,!"■• I -: ■■. t-r . ;,. i;./.: Mimtj, iuc.iw, is. 

ASIA MINOR, &o. (TURKEY In ASIA). With jHirtiuns of Persia, the 



INDIA.— NTAM'-miriS MAV 1 Alll.i: >! A I' ..f IM'IA, Kxliibiting tb 



CEYLON— MAI' uf CKYLOS. Constructed fr„ n, a Hi..,-' I'Tri. ::i;;i, kui.-,i:s :,r,:l 



CEYLON.— COfTK!-: 1ST A TVS „f(.i 



BTTRMAH. Ac— A M:i|i JjowliLjrtht Tari-'ii? I;™imb |.r,.i»is-ii for connecting 
Eastern UiTp.il. hiiiiu.iii. iiii.l I'liii,.,. I 'r.-|i.ir- .1 iiuikT rl.i; iilr<',[1,,ii i.l Ji.HK 



BURMAH and ADJACENT OOTJNTBIBH. - Cnopflod from 



CHINA.— MAP, )f CHINA. Rv.I. AiMi.-'.iv.iiiH. Scale, 90 mite to an inch ; 

CHINA and JAPAN".— STANTOlara MAI' ...f ibe EMT'II'.tS of CHINA 
Slid JAPAN, wilb tbi' A.lj.....i:t I'ariF' ..I I! ii:-;. ln.|i:i, A~i.il.ii' I:i,..i:i, HuitiijIj, 
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6 ELECTED LIST. 



tENERAL MAP of AFRICA.-By J. AnnowsmrH. 
■oui inch; iim. 22 incurs by 'jb. shwL colounsl, 3i.; mow 

-MAP uf IMYPT. ConsOid fiom Ibe most nuth»i 
■ "■■ --v.rloDs. ByColon 



uiincL; aa.MliKJial 
AFRICA '.NORTH-WEST?. -MAT' of NORTH-WEST AFRICA, f 

WtVlATD JHruf Of Effjpt luuj l'jirf.ir. ofl 111-' KittC. By J. AlEBDWNITH. Sea 
130 miles to an iucu ; tile, 2li Incba uy 22. Suect, coloured, 3j. ; monuUft 

AFRICA [SOUTBT>.— MAP of SOUTH AFRICA in IB deg. South LaUtni 
By lUsnr Ham, Dnagkron to tli.' lioyal Engines™, Cape Town. Boil*, 



AFRICA (SOUTH-EASTERN). - MAP of SODTH-EABTERK 
Al-lllCA. Cdni.ll.'i] It Nfmiv II v i . r ._ v., I,-. j!i milts lo au Inch.; aiiB, 16 
iudi»by-22. Sheet, w.; mourned on linen, in case, St. 

AFRICA ("WEST COAST").— MAP of (he WEST COAST of AFRICA. 



I Hall. 1 

iPoftheKASNiRN 



NATAL.— A MAPof the COLO 

Surveyor. N«wl. OimiiileJ from i. 
Snrvcn r-'i' I ci ,1'- ill!Uv, .ui.l fr..ri) I ■: 

M.ll..t\l(.S..8urTeyor-GenEr»L Scale, 1 mi Lea If. an men; pile, 64 mrbes By 
Coloured, Four Sbecta, 21. St. ; mourned, In cafe, or on rollers, varnished, 3t 
. mptied in tha Bvnfln 

NUBIA and ABYSSINIA, including l^rfiir. Kordolan, and nail of Aral 
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If 

I BRITISH 
PrfM.ni 



COLUMBIA..-M-W MAI' ill liRITISH COLUMBIA, t, 

lei N,,nl] Liiir n,!.-., bImiv-hh ihi< X'.-i> '.„!.[ l-l.-lds u! Ominrca 
L i.li-t'iVMli.^ .L[ h/llli]-:,. .1 r^. I '■-!.■'■!■ |,!.i,--., - Lf 1 1 1 1 1 ii' ^r.,[.-,&i'rl TOUT': 



CANADA. -MAI' of UPl'KKarHllJUVU: C.'.WIM. W.v lirunswiok, Kan 

i,.,i(i,iii i.f I in' I'll ] :•>:.■. i. .■«. I.i I . .Ihii;..'.'. Mill' . ■ 

■ »* Two aheots, coloured, 6s.; 

nd CANADA. -STA1> 

-.■LO>l"YIY y.M' ■!'■■ i'-ll U> ■I'.III.m:, 

by 36. Twu thccia, coloured, sia.'; cue, Si.; on roll, 
UNITED STATES.— STANRHiirs HANDY' : 



. Sheet, Vi. 6d. j mounted 

[EXICO.— A (1|.:\K1!A!. MAP of tin- UKI'IJBLIC ...f MEXICO. By the 
r'.n;::i..li. ;-';■■■. --;il I'i.i.iiu i.; .ii.i u O ■>!■=.. Kruimivd l rum tlic Original Surrey 

1AR —MAP nf „ „ 

F. II. LtfE 

Ih-CliiiTof till' li..vjLiii.|.i.-. ;-i-,l... -J' inili;s to nn inch; sise, 6 
Mounted, in Co*,, or on rolliT, nirn ikied. 2W. 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS and GUATEMALA, 

I o]i..!li..H in ;m.--j. s^il: il ..I Mir '-:i. ■ i |'..|. I- i., I . ...i,-: 

cCuk'. iHJ niL.-M i.i .lli i:l..;i ; >!/■■, l i', iin:l]..- |.y '11. Sol. r. L'.Hiuriil, :.v ; ii.MirjIi.l 

JAMAICA— \ N'HV MAP of rl,o ISI.ANI. OF JAMAICA. Prepared, b; 

tlonol M..,i.- ■ 

So!-. J- I. .it- I....N :.,■!,; i.l .,...■■ .■■.: .1, ,, ■ 



Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, London. 




"WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— Willi n.rn of IVrth, Ft-emiintl.--. nii.j iqniW- 
tord. h'njni Hi- -iun i- ..r.l-Pm --■■iitiinn.il:-.-. K-h , ■inrvci-.ir-iietii.Ta!, iindfrotp 
llher Offlclil Iteumetiu In the Colonial OHlcc- ami AJmlmlly. Hy J. A*BO»- 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA.- 

tl» Siirvr-ye .if Oi|it. i'r ', 



liif tlif PivMt<n Into Counties or tlie aWlta! 
ony- By J. 



VICTORIA.-A NEW I 
Slinnliic Ml Ihe Rones, 
Cutis Stations, Ac. Sea 

eiHwi, a. 6ii.; ormoanUAtm iim-ti, iiico..t>, a. e-d. 
rBW ZEALAND. -ktanhjkH'K si.-U-' ■■( M-AV ZEALANT): Compiled 

NEW ZEALAND.— l/Torn Official DocnniniM. By J. ArnicWBurn. Scale, 

NELSON and MARLBOROUGH.— A NEW MAP of tha PRO- 



TASMANIA {V»n Diemen - 9 Land 1.- From M.S. Surveys In Hie 
i'..Uil,il llfllrp, miii in llu: Vim III.- m i'ii'-. I.iii.IO.[|[i isii-'a l>lli-.-i-. Hv.f, Aliliow- 
niiTH. Scale, lilj mllssloau inch; tine, 22 incho by US. Slieel, ci.luurt.1. a*. ; 
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School Haps. 



SCHOOL MAPS. 



STANFORD'S NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 

I>rqjaiTilm]il'Tl!ii>,liiviti,,rii-,f llir: «o:ictthh! i'conr.TrM: Chgistias Ksowr.KDOU 

Ireland, Ibi-' S..-1 1 liur-ils u: l.i:T:don, rilinljurcu. Blnningliiim. Ltverpn.il, 

Manclitsier. Wh.IHpL.1, Leeds, Criirlit.m, HriaiuL, llrndf.inl. L'a rl.urv, Krti.v, 

Gufc.n..i.v. II :..:.i\. ]hl.lil-]r.l]ri.|. Hi '.,. [..I.i -..- r. N,-...v,sllr-,.]i-'l vr,e, Nulling- 
lum.Oldliiin., IVrlll, ~:;ill".r. n;:;,. v il; !...,. .-mnl-'i.n.i. v.'.-* ]:■.., NT., nil. {,-.-., 
and an: used I:, r 1 1 . ■ . Iili-f Mil. ;,!■(■- i.il |-.:tnMl.liMer.l B ..i lll.-jl. lirnaiu ,ll.d llii' 
Cirluilll'B. 'Hi' S.TH II >|.i|.-. 

Eastern Hemisphere. | England. I Africa. 

Western Hemisphere. I Asia. North America. 

Europe. Holy Land. South America. 

British Isles. | India. I Australasia. 

Scotland. I Ireland. | Australia. 1 New Zealand. 
Old Testament. 1 New Testament. I Acta and Epistles. 
The British Isles. Size 76 inches by 90, prior. 12.. 
The World in Hemispheres. Size 102 Incha liy 90. price 46*. 

This New s-rk-.» ...f l.arpi.' Sri ii.ul Jlugis 1,ai h.-tn .iraim and cngrsiveil with ibe 
nlniuEt euv. iin.j ;:: 1.111.11111:: .1 u[..n tin- ;u l j l -_- 1 1 ■ L ■ - ul fminliilriir ^^ : . Ej e.i''::i:i(>lik:.l 

'.■.I1T.L.I- iM|i| ..V-I'lllLLl-.i: .MI-LLi;!! HI. II. 1 1,-/ I.. ' ■ i.l. III:. »J II ■ J I.. II. III.!' 1. IjM^llL Llif 

STANFORD'S SMALLER SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 

Is Lie boldness -if the larger series, and ur.- i.|"i:..K.'.- Miii.;.: ■ l..r small classes. 



ume.l ,ie ,.„.! Map. r. 1./ 

1*. S4.\ size, lTiqehwbjr'^. 
Old Testament. | New T 
Maps of Stiuth America, Ausl 
Portly be taued. 
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SELECTED LIST. 



STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL SERIES of WALL MAPS, 

■■:■-■• I :■■■! by I ■ . Bim*», :.l .'.. Kflii, ;;■:., 

The Britiih Isles. Mr. Ill miles lo an m.-li; site, so inches bj t& 

mcnnied™ rollers, varnished, 301. 
England and Wales. Scale, * miles to id Inrb; size, 50 inches by 6S, 

< Mlb l )l' cslcnl , tuas.SS ea by 60. mounted on rullws, 

TSt/oHo™!,/ JtajM OH m j»«jwnit Jen 1 — 
Scotland. Scale, 8 miles la in Inch ; size, 34 Inches by 41- 
Ireland. Scale. » miles to in inch; slie, 34 inches by 43. 
America, North. Seak>.»7 miles loan inch; sise.&o inches bySs. 
America, South. Scale. 97 miles turn luth; ilie, 60 Inches by Gfl. 

VAETY'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES of CHEAP WALL 

MAI'S, fur .-Iff [. j. Iilnp. i-l.ncr,..l by 4. llmv.sk nil, W.UM &c_ Sew 

The World in Hemispheres. Size, 61 inches by It. Price lw. 
The World (MiTdlur). Size, GO inches by 32. Price im. 
The British Isles. Siio, fil Inches by to. EMM Ik, 



Asia. England. 

Africa. Scotland. 

America. Ireland. 

New Zealand. Roman. Empire. 

VARTY'S LARO-E OUTLINE MAPS. Prfce, In plain siieet, *.; 
The World (globular), 3 feet 3 Inches by 1 feel 3 inches. Price, in plain 
The World (JI.tc,iI,.i), 21 in,l,> by 16 In. 

Europe. I America. j Ireland. 

Asia. England. Palestine (O. Teat.). 

Africa. | Scotland. I Palestine (N. Teat.). 

STANFORD'S OUTLINE MAPS. Size, 17 inches by 11. punted on 

'!'■ '■■■■ il» 1 ■■"' : - ■ 1 . .. 1 . 

Uaefnl Knowledge Sunny'* !ls|* ,uij Ailasi-i i'riuu lid, each. 

STANFORD'S PROJECTION SERIES. Onlfann In size, price, fcc. 
The OXFORD SERIES of OUTLINE MAPS. Slie, lClndies by 11. 
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Jfrbing's fmprofeib (jtattrbisms. 



r ROBERT JAMES H 



Fuxcn GjuHHUB. 



M.D., F.R.A.S., FJI.OA, 

GnSGTAS HlSTOBt. 
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BKL10TKD LIST. 



Scripture :mil %xamd prints. 

PRECEPTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HIBLE. A 

urFinj-1»ill'rlnUfc>oJdS.-v1]Hiir:il liii.l.ii, ■'.-.>,. .,1 ,-;.,] i,, |„ lr i l.ytLe A 
o! ' Usuius uti i ilij" l-.' I'll.' 11 li I- p. in O'iulnal Iteigiu by S, Bdi 
Artist, fijin-wly ii.r ilii- Wi.rk. 'I In ■;- Iiuvq been recenily re4Dgnvsd,«i 



in \ „,li-. i ij|; tr.nii. . 11 ill, u'iiss, Ink and key 00l. 

Single Priuti, U. encti; uiuimtej un luillbiiij-J. If. W. each. 

VARTY'S SELECT SERIES of DOMESTIC and WILD 

ASIMAI.S. Iii.iivu li..ii] N.iiii-- i,-..! ii in I .•■ \N..rL«..f Lmln.'nl Artists, In 
36 corehilly-n'li.'iir-'! I'Lit-, • ■.iliil.iliiiLi ];il) Riniri-a. Sue, 12 Inches by ». 
Tilt wle.it ion ur Animals luu benn limited to the.-! which are moil tnotvn ind 

beat mil upted In . In il ■,'.,■ |iL.ry !":"■ :u r In.- j'.nniB, .tii.l i.rtunl stune I..I in-ir.i. ik-i; ,..nl 

ftpplkiUan. 






Single Prints, colunred, Sd 



Ai.imuls md Lalnltrnpe./nK mJijuj-«J 
Single PlctaJMi cirfonrai . '. , ' 
VABTT'S GRAPHIO ILLUSTRATIONS of ANIMALS, 

.1 " ■ II il.. I ■ ■Inn .1 I ■:■ .".. I 

l"eatb. Beautifully cnh.uivil. M/.,-. in im-k-s l,v ij. ivi;,-, lI.h *,.■(. riis. M.i 
in frame, villi glusa. luck and key, 39j. 6d.j ur btdf-buund in leather, and 

Iftr 31 ttparals FrintU may oho f* to*, pr™ li. M. am*. 
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Cjw gntisfr Paimfatturiitg Jfnbnstrus 

Edited by G. PHILLIPS BE VAN, F.G.S., &c. 

The Series comprises the following Volumes, price '?)„££&&» 



Iron and Steel W. Mattieu Williams, F.C , F.R.A 

Copper J.A.Phillips, F.C.S.,F.G.S. (Mem. Inst. 

Brass, Tin, and Zinc . . Walter Graham. 



Metallic Mining Professor W. Warington Smyth, 1 

F.G.S. (School of Mines). 
Coal A. Galletly (Curator of Edinburgh M 

of Science and Art). 
Collieries Professor W. Warington Smyth, 1 

F.G.S. (School of Mines). 
Building Stones Professor Hull, F.R.S., F.G.S. (Dire. 

Geological Survey of Ireland). 
Explosive Compounds .. W. Mattieu Williams, F.C.S., F.R.A. 



Guns, Nails, Locks, Wood-\ 
screws, Hinges, Buttons, I The Birmingham Trades. — The late 
Pins, Needles*, Saddlery, | Aitken (Birmingham). 
Electroplate J 

Papier-Mdchi .'.' " "} G. Lindsey (Birmingham). 
Cutlery F. Callis (Sheffield). - 



// 



Acids and Alkalies .. .. Prof. Church, M.A., F.C.S. (Royal A 

tural College, Cirencester). 
Oils and Candles .. .. W. Mattieu Williams, F.C.S., F.R.A 
Gas and Lighting .. .. R. H. Patterson, F.S.S. (late Metropc 

Referee). ^- /.■ ' 

Wool Prof. Archer, F.R.S.E. (Director of Edii 

Museum of Science and Artj. 

Flax and Linen W. T. Charley, M.P. 

Cotton Isaac Watts (Sec. Cotton Supply Associ 

Silk B. F. Cobb (Sec. Silk Supply Association 
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